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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Natuan Haske tt Dore, 
Boston, August 12, 1895. 


I wish I might send all readers of Book NEws a long 
puff of the delicious air which sweeps over the paper 
on which I am writing. From the aspect of the sky 
one might rightfully judge that inland the tempera- 
ture is “‘ soaring’ as the weather reporters poetically 
express it. The island where I have been spending 
a few weeks is about five miles wide, yet it is so inter- 
penetrated by coves and harbors that there is no spot 
on it more than a mile from tide-water. It is a granite 
island and one of the largest quarries in the country, 
if not in the world, carries on vast operations within 
five minutes’ walk of the principal harbor. They 
take pride in showing you a monolith over sixty feet 
long and six feet thick which was taken out and des- 
tined for a monument to General Wool. A novel, 
entitled ‘‘Pudney and Walp,” by an author who 
writes under the name of F. Bean, and published by 
the John W. Lovell Co. a few years ago, gives a fairly 
accurate picture of the origin and management of 
these quarries. The name of the place is not men- 
tioned in it, but there is little doubt that the scene is 
laid here. 

One of the most important books of the day will 
be brought out this fall by Roberts Brothers. Before 
I left Boston I was shown some of the superb pictures 
with which it will be illustrated. It is a history of 
Constantinople, by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
European History at Amherst College, and formerly 
Professor of History at Roberts College. It is more 
than a history: it gives a most accurate and vivid 
picture of life in Constantinople by one who has had 


exceptional opportunities, through long residence there 
and knowledge of Turkish and modern Greek, to 
know it as no other American has ever done. Gen. 
Lew Wallace, in whose companionship he went over 
much of the historic ground, furnishes an introduc- 
tion, and the two volumes are adorned with two hun- 
dred and fifty photographs and pictures of famous 
places and persons. 

Constantinople promises to be well exploited this 
fall. Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement-Waters, just before 
she sailed for Europe this summer, put into the hands 
of Estes & Lauriat the manuscript of her book on the 
famous City of the Golden Horn. She also is 
familiar with life there. It will be published in the 
same series with the illustrated books on Venice, 
Genoa, Florence and Naples. It isa most interest- 
ing subject, and considering its importance, has been 
strangely neglected. 

Boston has at last an art magazine of its own again. 
Itwas published for a time by Mr. J. M. Bowles, 
in Indianapolis, under the title J/odern Art, and 
now, under the same title, it is to be published in 
Boston by the well-known and reliable firm of L. 
Prang & Company, with Mr. Bowles as editor. It is 
printed from beautiful type on hand-made paper, 
rough-edged, with scrupulous care that every page be 
made a work of art in its design and make-up. 

It is delightful to see how much pains is taken 
now-a-days to secure perfection of typography. I 
firmly believe that we are going to have a great era 
of printing. 

Mr. Edmund H. Garrett, who, Iam happy to say, 
has almost entirely recovered his health, has been 
making some beautiful etchings for a translation of 
his own; he isto publish it on his own account, and 
is having it printed at the De Vinne Press. He 
selected a certain font of type from the specimens 
sent him; but it proved to be a special font which 
Mr. De Vinne had imported for his own use. Mr. 
De Vinne graciously allowed Mr. Garrett to use it; 
but the font is so small that the printing of the book 
has been exceptionally slow, ‘‘ But then,” said Mr. 
Garrett, ‘it is worth while to have just the type you 
want,” 

The Rev. Wm. M. Salter, formerly of Chicago, 
and now of Philadelphia, is reading the proofs of an 
instructive little book to be published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Company, under the title ‘‘ Anarchy or Govern- 
ment.” By anarchy he means the practical freedom 
from authoritative interference under which law-abid- 
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ing citizens generally live at the present time. He 
believes that, just as now the law gives the poorest as 
well as the richest police protection, so the time is 
coming when by a logical amplification of the idea, 
the Government will give the poorest as well as the 
richest the benefit of protection in such cases as the 
Pullman strike and many other instances. It is a 
brilliant piece of argumentation and is certain to 
create a good deal of interest, and certainly to influ- 
ence opinion. Mrs, Claflin’s little volume of remin- 
iscences of the distinguished people who visited at 
Governor Claflin's beautiful Newtonville estate will 
attract a good dealof attention. It bears a good title, 
“Under the Old Elms.”’ It is charmingly written, 
the hostess sinking her own personality just suffic- 
iently to bring her array of guests into the foreground. 
A delightful vein of humor twinkles through the 
pages. Every one who knows Mrs. Claflin knows 
that she is a bright story-teller, and her fund of anec- 
dotes is large. Pictures of the elms, which gave the 
name to the estate, adorn the book and appear effec- 
tively on the covers. It will be published by T. Y. 
Crowell & Company. They have also nearly ready 
a translation of Count Tolstoi’s new story, ‘‘ Master 
and Man.” I am sorry to see the tendency gaining 
to spell his name “‘ Tolstoy,”” even though the Count 
himself signs his name in that way. The last syllable 
is not pronounced like our “toy,” and it does not give 
the idea of the word being a trisyllable. 





WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D, 


‘The war” still lacks a good short history. I know 
of no book which can be turned over to the rising boy 
or girl. Few of them will be given the tenth volume 
of the “‘ Papers of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts,” which contains nine critical sketches 
of cummanders on both sides and ‘‘ The War as We 
See it Now,”’ by Mr. John Codman Ropes; but for the 
young student who has the general facts of the war 
well in mind, this book will be most useful. Mr. 
Ropes writes on Beauregard, McClellan, Sherman 
and Stuart; Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge on 
Grant; General Francis Amasa Walker on Hancock, 
and there are two papers on Thomas, by Colonel 
Henry Stone and Colonel Thomas L. Livermore. Mr. 
Ropes papers are models and the others are written 
with a close personal acquaintance which makes each 
sketch vivid. There is a little tendency to show 
where successful men failed, always apparent in con- 
temporaneous criticism. The important thing about 
a successful man is where he succeeded—not where 
he failed. 


* 
* % 


Traveling is the least of a traveler's qualifications. 
It is not what a man sees, but what he knows, which 
makes his book of travels interesting. Mr. Frank 
Vincent depends upon what he sees. His ‘ Actual 
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Africa”’ is the record of atrip which encircled Africa, 
went up the Nile, the Congo and two of the latter's 
tributaries, visited Madagascar and Zanzibar and 
other islands, crossed South Africa from Durban to 
Capetown, via Kimberly, and paid unusual attention 
to the east coast. This is a well-chosen itinerary. 
Mr. Vincent’s book is interesting, it has much ‘‘ gen- 
eral information,” and the personal narrative is 
vivacious. It has small errors, which are exasper- 
ating, and there are omissions. In Madagascar, for 
instance, the elevations are inaccurate, the names are 
not spelled on a uniform system, and Mr. Vincent 
does not know so familiar a Madagascar orchid as 
angrecum superbum ,; but this does not prevent his 
trip from being a very interesting account of the 
island. 


* 
* * 


Madagascar is classic missionary ground, and the 
most serious objection to the French invasion of 
the island is that it will check missionary operations. 
The adoption of Christianity in Madagascar has not, 
however, made it Christian. Its Christianity is 
much like that of another island, Britain, in the sixth 
century. The Rev. W. E. Cousins, who has been 
a missionary of the London Missionary Society since 
1862, in ‘‘ Madagascar of To-day,” describes the 
island most impartially, Half this small book is 
historical. The other half describes the present 
condition of the island. Mr. Cousins candidly points 
out that while the Hovas, now dominant, are the best 
race in the island, their rule has been cruel, corrupt 
and oppressive, and he frankly admits that European 
administration may be an advantage to all concerned. 
Mr. Cousins’ book is extremely accurate and in- 
formed. Another missionary, Mr. J. Sibree, has 
written the standard work on the island in English, 
and his article on it in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is 
a model. Two useful French books, just issued, are 
A. Martineau’s ‘‘ Madagascar’’ and ‘‘ Le Commerce 
et la Colonization a Madagascar,” by M. Georges 
Foucart. 


* 
* * 


The written word has two claims, both good, each 
after its own order, one claim because the writer wrote 
and the other because the many read. When there 
were no rewards for letters, all literature had the first 
cause. Now that all read, all newspapers, most mag- 
azines and all books, but the fewest have the second 
cause. ‘‘ Moods: a Journal Intime,” which is neither 
book nor periodical, but shares both, has no cause 
for being but writer and artist. In these days it is 
therefore strange, because it has gone back to the be- 
ginnings of letters and it has the weakness of all that 
begins, for much begins but to perish. There is, how- 
ever, here the young view of the thing that now is, and 
this,while it always rouses some ridicule, is also always 
the thing that will be. Mr. Harvey Maitland Watts 
in “The Reply of Gigadibs’’—one of the score of 
articles in ‘‘ Moods "—has put the coming attitude of 
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the newspaper man to his critics. More and more 
the newspaper man will feel that it is not he, but 
society, whom he serves, which justifies his acts. Mr. 
Watts’ verse has now and then a misadventure, but it 
goes on clear,expressive and forcible to its appointed 
end, for it is verse which has something to say. So 
with all here, Mr. Robert Henri’s drawings, Mr. Paul 
Lachenmeyer’s modeling, the verse of Mr. Owen 
Wister, Mr.»Harrison S. Morris and Mr. John Hall 
Ingham, Mr. George Rogers’ professional confession 
and the short stories and illustrations, they all stand 
for the personal utterance, and also, too often, alas, for 


the personal echo the utterance will bring. 


* 
*%* 


If you are expecting to immigrate to “ Rhodesia,” 
late Matabeleland and Mashonaland, or want to invest 
there, you will find the volume just published by 
Mr. E. F. Knight, correspondent of the London Times, 


very useful, but for the general reader it is dull. 


* 
* * 


James Darmesteter had a philosophic digestion 
equal to illimitable meals of facts. At 45 he died, an 
acknowledged authority, one of the first living, on 
Zoroaster and the Zend-Avesta. He had made his 
mark in Semitic studies. He was a good Sanskritist- 
He worked in Pushtu and discovered a new literature 
in Afghan folk-song. He wrote verse. He had— 
though in less measure than Kénan—the gift of style. 
The great body of his work is in the nature of things 
sealed to the general reader; but seven of his essays 
have been gathered by Mrs. Morris Jastrow, Jr. Two 
were written in English by him, one had been already 
translated, and four Mrs. Jastrow has translated with 
skill, precision and a happy success in echoing Mr. 
Darmesteter’s ease of expression. Two of these 
papers on the “ Prophets of Israel” and ‘‘ An Essay 
on the History of the Jews,” outline that view of 
Judaism which Rénan originated, and to which 
Mr. Darmsteter added, an interpretation, admirable in 
its details. The problem offered by the develop- 
ment of Aryan religions is summarized in an essay, 
already a little out of date, but for the general reader 
one of the very best accessible. A personal creed, in 
“Religions of the Future,” a personal friend, in an 
essay on “Rénan"’ and a personal discovery, 
‘‘ Afghan Songs,” complete the volume. It is pre- 
faced by an appreciative memoir of Dr. Darmesteter 
from the pen of Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


* % 

The museum method of criticism is least applicable 
to Keats of all poets; one might as well write a thor- 
ough-bass accompaniment to the airs of an zolian 
harp. Mr. Robert Bridges is a painful English poet 
of the day. He must not be confounded with the 
American Robert Bridges, ‘‘ Droch,” a cheerier soul- 
Mr. Bridges is fifty-one, his verse has appeared in 
the last twenty-two years, all privately printed. Some 
of it is good, all is labored—the art of the lapidary. 
In an ‘Essay on Keats” Mr. Bridges has labeled 
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Keats’ poems and put each in a neat case ticketed. 
The criticism is ‘‘just,” but Mr. Bridges evidently 
feels that he knows a thing or two about poetry that 
Keats did not. This is nonsense, in any critic. We 
have in Keats nothing but a few youthful exercises 
in verse, three metrical tales, later half a dozen odes 
and two dozen sonnets; but these, such as they are, 
‘beacon where the immortals are.’’ Mr. Bridges is 
useful. So is a foot-rule. 


* 
* * 


Hypnotism is as yet neither defined, observed or 
explained with sufficient accuracy to permit a popular 
exposition. Dr. F. R. Cocke has endeavored instead 
in his book with this title to outline for lay readers 
the present state of knowledge on the subject. He 
gives a history of the various phenomena loosely 
grouped as hypnotism, describes his own clinical ex- 
perience and that of others and reaches the sound 
conservative conclusion that hypnotism gives no 
such control as enables a crime to be induced or 
advantage taken of a person, but that it has uses, not 
yet clearly defined, as a therapeutic agent. There is 
a bibliography, which covers the literature with about 
three hundred and seventy-five titles. The recent 
and early papers of Prof. Benedikt, of Vienna, are 
omitted, and sois an important clinical paper by 
Dr. Judson Daland. 

**% 

Beginners in journalism and others often ask for a 
good book on its practice. There is none better than 
the three addresses just published by Mr. Charles 
Anderson Dana, editor of the New York Sun, the 
first of American journalists, Every line of his 
advice is sound, informed and convincing, and the 
three addresses cover all sides of the calling. 

a % 

Mr. Daniel S. Remsen, a New York lawyer of 
reputation, has brought out a second edition of his 
“ Primary Elections,” a book published a year ago. 
Mr. Remsen does not grasp his subject in its ordered, 
philsosophic relations, and he does not see that 
the problem of party government is the problem 
of all government, public spirit, civic courage and 
personal principle; but he has made a useful 
summary of existing party practice and he pro- 
poses as a remedy for party evils direct vote by mem- 
bers of a party by the Australian ballot’ or some 
cumulative plan for proportional representation. 

*"* 

Mr. M. M. Trumbull has revised and brought down 
to date his “‘ Free Trade Struggle in England,’’ first 
issued in 1882, and reissued in 1892. Itis the usual 
‘*classic ’’ argument which assumes that all the pros- 
perity of England is due to free trade, and which is 
just as foolish as to assume that all the prosperity of 
the United States is due to protection. Each country— 
one an island and needing free exchange, and the 
other a continent and needing internal development 
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—has in each case adopted the economic system best 
suited to each. Odd as it may seem, this is a world 
in which there is often a good deal of practical sense. 
Mr. Trumbull, writing for a purpose, can be trusted in 
his facts, not in his comments. 

**® 

A book like Mr. Leopold Wagner's ‘‘ Manners, 
Customs and Observances ” makes one wonder why 
some competent anthropologist does not bring this 
medley of traditional statements and explanations up 
to the date of modern investigation. These trite 
stories of the origin of arms, symbols, feasts, games, 
and customs did well enough thirty or forty years 
ago, in the days of the inaccurate Brewer, but there 
is needed to-day a thorough review of the subject. 

**% 

Prof. Noah K. Davis, of the University of Virginia, 
has prepared an “ Elements of Inductive Logic,” as 
a companion to his “ Elements ot Deductive Logic.” 
The book is intended for students. It is simple and 
it is drawn from the methods of the past generation 
of logicians. It assumes that intuitive mathematical 
inferences exist. This is scarcely the existing attitude 
towards the original forms of knowledge to-day, and 
inductive logic needs a wider foundation to be satis- 
factory to the current student. 

u*s 

Mr. George Parton has written ‘‘ A Study in Preju- 
dice,”’ apparently in order to enforce the moral that a 
young woman ought never to let a young man kiss 
her unless he is going to marry her. There are two 
difficulties in the general application of this sound 
rule: first that the young woman is not always con- 
sulted, and second that she is not always certain to 
whom she will be married. Mr. Parton shows, how- 
ever, how grave is the danger to marital happiness 
when the New Woman, who lets herself be prema- 
turely kissed, is married to the Old Man, who isa firm 
believer in osculatory monopolies. This is a serious 
peril; but Mr. Parton gives no remedy in his brisk 
but not over well-written novel, except the sound and 
just suggestion that a man has no right to ask more 
purity in his bride than he brings to her. 


* 
% * 


‘In the Old Chauteau,” by Richard Henry Savage, 
is an ambitious attempt at an historical novel in 
Poland and Russia, from the rising of 1862 to Plevna; 
but the result is a melodramatic story masquerading 
under titles and historical references, streaked with 


local color. 


* 
% * 


‘ L’Espurgatoire Seint Patriz,” by Marie of France, 
was made the subject of his doctor’s dissertation at 
Johns Hopkins, by Mr. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, a 
student at Swarthmore, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Johns Hopkins. The thesis has been pub- 
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lished and offers one of the few exhaustive studies of 
a text of the period by an American scholar. This 
account of a visit to purgatory, written under Henry 
II, 1154-1184, is both an important monument of the 
French language and one of the group of such 
ghostly trips out of which, at length, flowered Dante's 
divine conception. Mr. Jenkins has collated the text, 
gives the history of the legend in an introduction, 
discusses the dialect, which he concludes to be not 
French, but Norman French, and gives a careful 
analysis of the language. The result is a valuable 
contribution to a field which*has great interest in its 
bearing on both French development and English 
analogy. 
* 

“Popular Scientific Lectures,” by Prof. Ernest 
Mach, of Prague, and just translated by Mr. Thomas 
J. McCormack, were delivered, the first five from 
1865 to 1868. As they deal with the form of 
liquids, the fibres of Cori, the source of harmony, the 
velocity of light and binocular vision, while they are 
still accurate, they sound old fashioned. A lecture on 
electrostatics, in 1883, is more recent, and the lecture 
on the conservation of energy, while first written in 
1872, has been brought down to date. All these 
lectures present clear, lucid expositions, given with 
vivacity. 


* 
* * 


‘‘Magnetism: its Potency and Action, with sug- 
gestions for a new Cosmography and a new Celestial 
Geography,” by Mr. George W. Halley, is one more 
illustration of the sad fact thata man may collect 
many scientific facts without acquiring any habit of 
scientific thinking. 


* 
%* * 


Of all French ‘‘Gyp” is easiest translated and 
least translatable. The outer meaning is easily 
Englished. The inner is not, for many reasons, 
some creditable and some hypocritically discreditable. 
“A Gallic Girl” is not in the least a “jeune fille” and 
yet not the other; but afresh and tempestuous nature 
living under distorting restraint and drawn with light 
skill. It can harm no one who is not already 
harmed. The same novel has also just been trans- 
lated, and in rather better English, by Mrs. Edward 
Lees Caffey, under the title ‘‘ Chiffon’s Marriage.” 


x % 


Mr. William Winter's third volume of ‘‘ Shadows 
of the Stage " will be indispensable to all students of 
the drama. Irving, Barrett, Willard, Mansfield, 
Ellen Terry, Ada Rehan and Mary Anderson are 
studied in it to useful purpose. It is also of use that 
Mr. Winter's style is a constant reminder that lan- 
guage was given for expression, not for ornament. 


* 
* * 


Robert Herrick has been the subject of as many 
editions in the last twenty-five years as in the previous 
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two hundred and twenty, since his “‘ Hesperides "’ ap- 
peared. These have consisted like Hazlitt's, 1869, 
Grosarti’s, 1876, and Pollardi’s, 1891, of the works with 
notes in somewhat costly shape, of selections, like Pal- 
grave’s ‘‘Chrysomela,” 1877, or the “ Favorite 


Poems,’ 1877. There are besides the text with little - 


else by Horne, 1887, Morley, 1883, and Saintsbury, 
1893. Of these, the first two are so cheap that there is 
no excuse for being without them. There has, however, 
hitherto been no edition of moderate cost with notes 
explanation and criticism for beginners. Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., has just furnished this in ** Poems 
of Herrick,’’ in the ‘‘ Athenzeum Press Series.”” The 
work has a little the air of the text-book, and the 
notes keep to the safe side of explaining all allusions, 
even the simplest. A teacher’s work is sure to lead 
to this. It is an ignorant world. Besides the notes, 
there is an accurate introduction, bibliography and 
index of first lines. The needed excisions are well 
managed. A list of omitted poems by number and 
title were well. 
Piel 

Mr. F. Carroll Brewster’s brief notes of a four 
month’s trip around the world are well illustrated 
with processed photographs and they are what they 
pretend to be, the brief notes of a busy, well-informed, 
clear-eyed man. 

x» 

Mr. Henry Harland failed in New York. He has 
succeeded in London. He edits the ‘‘ Yellow Book.” 
“Gray Roses”’ is a little necklace—a sort of Feejee 
necklace which takes the place of ail other clothing— 
about women in red. They all do the same thing, 
but they do it in different ways, and Mr. Harland 
pipes a little accompaniment that, after all, it is not 
of much consequence what they do. Mr. Harland's 
style has grown in neatness and precision and he 
knows more than he did, but his appetite is less 
keen-edged than it was. The stories move swiftly 
and something is always happening. 

* % 

Mr. Edward Dowden, while less fresh-thoughted 
than he once was, is the sanest and weightiest of 
English critics. His ‘‘ New Studies in Literature” 
has for its core his recent Goethe studies in the 
Fortnightly Review, in which all the papers have ap- 
peared. They are informed and balanced, but hold 
nothing novel. The volume opens with a paper on 
Democracy and letters, hopeful yet snatching but a 
fearful hope that literature will survive populace and 
science. In the last essay a most admirable scheme 
for the study of literature is sketched—a scheme 
holding the true middle point between the scholastic 
encyclopedic or mere literary bent. Edmond Scherer 
has just appreciation. He is too little known to Eng- 
lish readers, who indeed do not value the critical 
faculty. George Meredith, Robert Bridges and Cole- 
ridge are also subjects, only the last fresh in its 
view. 
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‘‘CHRISTIAN REID.” 


Mrs. Frances C. Tiernan, whose books appear over 
the nom de plume of “ Christian Reid,” was born at 
Salisbury, N. C., where her family have lived since 
the country was first settled. Her father, Charles F. 
Fisher, was killed in command of his regiment of 
North Carolina State Troops, in the battle of Manassas, 
July 2f, 1861. In 1887 she was married to James N. 
Tiernan and has since resided chiefly in Mexico, 
where her husband has large mining interests. 

Mrs. Tiernan began to write when she was very 
young, and her first novel, ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,” was 
published in 1870. Its immediate success spared the 
young authoress the difficulties that beset many in 
their early efforts, and she thereafter wrote steadily for 
many years. Of her long list of novels may be men- 
tioned as the best: ‘‘ Morton House” (1871), ‘A 
Daughter of Bohemia” (1873), “A Question of 
Honor "’ (1875), and ‘‘ Hearts of Steel’’ (1882). 

Out of Mrs. Tiernan’s sojourn in Mexico have 
sprung the Mexican stories which have appeared in 
Lippincott’ s Magazine. ‘A Cast for Fortune,” ‘‘ The 
Picture of Los Cruces,” and ‘‘The Lady of Los 
Cruces ;’’ and the ‘‘ Land of the Sun,” recently pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Company. Additional 
works from her pen include: ‘‘ Mabel Lee”’ (1871), 
“Ebb Tide” (1872), “ Nina’s Atonement” (1873), 
“Carmen's Inheritance” (1873), ‘“‘ A Gentle Belle” 
(1875), ‘‘ Hearts and Hands” (1875), ‘‘ The Land of 
the Sky” (1875), ‘After Many Days” (1877), 
“Bonny Kate” (1878), ‘‘A Summer Idyl” (1878), 
‘‘Armine: A Story’’ (1884), ‘‘Roslyn’s Fortune: A 
Novel” (1885), ‘‘ Miss Churchill: A Study ’’ (1887), 
“A Child of Mary” (1888), ‘ Philip's Restitution : 
A Novel”’ (1888), and ‘‘ Carmela.” 





MRS. KATE CHOPIN. 


Since the appearance of ‘‘ Bayou Folk,” says the 
St. Louts Life,there has been a general curiosity ex- 
pressed from all over the country to know something 
about the writer of this collection of charming tales. 
Very few new authors have made such a success with 
their first book as has fallen to the share of Mrs. Cho— 
pin.“ Bayou Folk”’ is not, in point of fact, Mrs. Cho- 
pin’s first book. She published, about four years 
ago, as her first literary effort, a novel entitled, 
“At Fault,” which was a very clever story, and 
showed much of the grace of diction and facility 
for word-painting found in her later sketches and 
short tales; but as the book was published in 
St. Louis, and was not pushed after the manner 
known to the trade, it had a purely local cir- 
culation and added nothing to the author's fame 
outside the limited circle of her own acquaintance. 
Her first short story, ‘“‘A No-Account Creole,”’ was sent 
to the Century and immediately accepted by its editor, 
the letter of acceptance abounding in expressions of 
warmest praise of the story. Before the appearance 
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of the Century story, however, several other stories 
and sketches had appeared in the Youth's Com- 
panion, Vogue, Harper's, the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, St. Louis Life, and other publications. 
The most of these stories, twenty-three in number, 
have been collected in asingle 16mo volume under 
the title of ‘‘ Bayou Folk.” 

Among the things most remarked by the critics of 
‘‘Bayou Folk’’ is the facility and exactness with 
which Mrs. Chopin handles the Creole dialect and 
the fidelity of her descriptions of that strange, remote 
life on the Louisiana bayous. There is the best 
reason in the world for this, as Mrs. Chopin herself 
is a Creole, and has lived much of her life in New 
Orleans and on her Natchitoches plantation. Before 
her marriage to Mr. Oscar Chopin, a New Orleans 
cotton factor, the son of a wealthy Louisiana planter, 





Miss Katie O'Flaherty was one of the belles of 
St. Louis, the daughter of Mr. Thomas O’Flaherty, a 
wealthy Catholic gentleman and merchant of St. Louis. 
It is through association with her maternal grand- 
mother, Madame Athénaise Charleville Faris, who 
is still living, and other older members of her family, 
that Mrs. Chopin has become so familiar with the 
Creole accent that it slips from her pen as readily and 
smoothly as English. By her marriage Mrs. Chopin 
allied herself with the famous Creole families of 
Benoist and Sanguinet, some of whom migrated 
from Canada to the tropical swamps and bayous of 
Louisiana. Mr. Oscar Chopin was born in Natchi- 
toches Parish, and since his death, which occurred 
some years ago, his widow makes frequent visits 
there to look after her property in that section of the 
State. So that the author of ‘“ Bayou Folk,” by 
inheritance of birth and by marriage, is herself one of 
those quaint and charming ‘bayou folk” of which 
she writes so cleverly. Mrs. Chopin was left a widow 
with five handsome boys anda daughter to care for, 
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and in the absorption of her maternal cares gave no 
thought to literature until, at the urgent request of an 
intimate friend who had read many of her letters, 
she consented to write her first long story, which was 
never published. Then she wrote “ At Fault,” and 


‘dropped into the short story form, which proved an 


immediate success. 

Mrs. Chopin is a graduate of the Sacred Heart 
Convent. She is the exact opposite of the typical 
blue-stocking. She has no literary affectations; has 
no ‘‘ fads”’ or ‘‘ serious purpose”’ in life; declares 
that she has never studied. She takes no notes and has 
never consciously observed people, places, or things 
with a view to their use as literary material. She 
has, however, always been an omniverous reader. 
When a child she ‘‘absorbed”’ all the standard 
authors, but now selects her reading rather carefully, 
and hasa preference for the best examples of the 
French school of literature, at the head of which she 
places De Maupassant, whose artistic method she 
thinks has not been reached by any other French 
writer of the present day. Walt Whitman is one of 
her favorites in English, and she always has a copy 
of his prose writings, as well as his ‘‘ Leaves of Grass "’ 
at hand. She never works systematically, but takes 
up astory when in the mood, and usually finishes it 
very quickly. Mrs. Chopin now has in manuscript a 
novel which she may publish soon. Mrs. Chopin, in 
addition to her knowledge of books, has had the 
advantages of travel, having visited all the points of 
interest in Europe as well as in America. 

Current Literature. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKBINDING. 


In England, as early as the twelfth century, Durham, 
London, and Winchester, with several celebrated 
monasteries, had each its school of binding. Dur- 
ham still possesses a series of books, bound toward 
the close of the twelfth century, that are well worthy to 
compete in excellence and beauty with the work of 
foreign nations. Oxford and Cambridge both pro- 
duced an interesting series of bindings, prized by 
connoisseurs. Lady Fitzhugh, bequeathing her 
books to her family, wrote thus in her will, in 1427: 
‘‘ | wyl that my son Rob’t have a Sautre covered with 
rede velvet ; and my doghter Marion a Primer cou'ed 
in rede; and my doghter Darcy a Sauter cou'ed in 
blew; and my doghter Mal-de-Eure a Prim cou’ed 
in blew.” 

The introduction of printing into England, when 
Caxton set up his press in Westminster, changed the 
character of the bindings, owing, no doubt, to the 
influx of foreign workmen. Caxton’s bindings were, 
as arule, very simple, always of leather, with stamps 
of flowers and curious animals. Several bindings 
produced by John Reynes, now in the possession of 
the British Museum, show to what excellence the art 
had attained during the reign of Henry VIII. Grolier’s 
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patterns were introduced into England during the 
reign of Edward VI. It was then that gold tooling 
became usual in England, the majority of Henry 
VIII's books being blind tooled. 

The books belonging to Edward VI, which are 
treasured in the British Museum, are well worthy of 
notice. Perhaps the finest is ‘‘ Petri Bembi Cardi- 
nalis Historia Veneta, Venetlis, 1551.’ Each cover 
is adorned with the King’s arms and crowned initials. 
Above the arms stands the royal motto, “ Dieu et 
mon Droyt.” The interlaced pattern is in black, 
Another book has the motto ‘‘ Omnis Potestas a 
Deo”’ on the sides. The royal arms are on the edges 
of the leaves, and painted in colors, with gold initials. 

Chambers's Journal, 


A WOMAN HISTORIAN, 


A new light has suddenly appeared upon the literary 
horizon, Mme. Zenaide A. Ragozin, the Russian his- 
torian, chronicler of the most ancient countries of the 
Orient, from 5000 to 500 years B. C. 

So quietly has she been working away in New 
York for a number of years past that, though living 
in the very heart of the great metropolis only mem- 
bers of her own circle have found her out. 

Born in St. Petersburg, Mme. Ragozin is a Russian 
of noble family. On her father’s side she is of Ori- 
ental descent, dating back tothe time of Ivan the 
Terrible, Czar of Russia. 

She has lived a life varied and eventful. In her 
native land she followed a literary career. Twenty 
years ago she determined to sail for America. 

Historical study and research being a favorable 
pursuit with her, she finally made up her mind to 
devote her time and talents to the writing of a series 
of eight volumes dealing with Eastern lore. So great 
has been this learned scholar’s success that to-day 
she stands alone as the author of the most complete 
popular history of those early and distant lands, so 
teeming with romance. The volumes already com- 
pleted are ‘‘The Story of Chaldea,” ‘‘ The Story 
of Assyria,” ‘‘ Media, Babylon and Persia,” and 
the new one, ‘ The Story of Vedic, India.’ She 
writes very rapidly, and hopes to finish the series 
before long. 

She is altogether impartial and unbiased in her 
work. She defines her methods and position as ‘‘ On 
the fence, going down to the bottom facts simply, 
and leaving all party feeling to others.” 

Her style is delightful ; her productions so interest- 
ing and yet so truthfully exact that her readers devour 
her books with avidity and call for more. 

Last spring she delivered a course of lectures in 
New York on “‘ The Oldest Religion in India;”’ also 
a talk on ‘‘ The Cottage Industries of Russia,” all 
under fashionable patronage, for the erudite lady is 
very much of a swell, and the Four Hundred delight 
to honor her. 
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She is a member of the American Oriental Society, 
the Societe Ethnologique of Paris, the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland and many others 
similar, 

Personally, she is large and handsome, rather Ori- 
ental in cast of feature, with dark hair. She is cor- 
dial and winning in manner, perfectly simple and 
unassuming, but bright and full of gay talk and 
anecdote. 

This summer she expected to visit the estates of 
relatives in Russia, to collect pictures to illustrate her 
books and lectures. Philadelpnia Press. 


NORA PERRY. 


‘‘Nora Perry won her public,” says Lilian Whiting, 
“‘when she wrote that rippling rhyme, ‘Tying Her 
Bonnet Under Her Chin,’ and perpetuated her hold 
upon the public heart with the famous poems, ‘ After 
the Ball,’ which probably shares, with Owen Mere- 
dith’s ‘ Lucile,’ the fidelity of every girl who has reveled 
in it.” Miss Perry’s place in poetry has never been 
exactly fixed—she captivates too entirely for one to 
coldly analyze it; but it is not too much to say that, 
for pure music that sings itself away, it would go hard 
to find her rival. In the field of stories for girls, 
Miss Perry is equally happy. They are sympathetic, 
graphic, full of vivacity and movement, and always 
suggest unobtrusively fine points in personal integrity 
of character and in good breeding. Her latest story, 
‘‘Hope Benham,”’ is one that emphasizes all these 
qualities. It is the story of girl-life in a fashionable 
boarding-school in New York, and it reproduces the 
drama of school-life, and offers its subtle suggestions 
of conduct and courtesy in a way as valuable as it is 
charming. It is really by way of a good education to 
a young girl to read this story. 

Miss Perry has made her home of late years in 
historic Lexington, a half-hour’s ride on the cars from 
Boston ; but in the season she is much of the time in 
town, and is always a favorite guest at receptions and 
ladies’ lunches. Miss Perry is the purest type of a 
blonde, and her cordial, winning manners and quick 
wit and pleasing repartee make her much sought 
after socially. Current Literature. 





=It is said that Zhe Century has secured Mrs, 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, the first chapters of 
which will appear in its January number. The story 
is still unfinished, but was, at last reports, within a 
few chapters of completion. It is about 100,000 
words in length, and will run through twelve num- 
bers. Mrs. Ward is not allowing much time to elapse 
between her latest books. ‘‘ Marcella ”’ will not have 
been published quite two years before the new one is 
begun, and in the meantime ‘‘ The Story of Bessie 
Costrell”’ has appeared. This last story is a short 
one, 25,000 words or so, for which it has been esti- 
mated that the author has received $15,000. Critic. 
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CHINA’S CHIEF STATESMAN. 


Li Hunc CuHanc. By Prof. Robert K. Douglas. 
With portraits. Public Men of To-day. International 
series. Edited by S. H. Jeyes. 251 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 


The public life of a public man can be readily traced 
in connection with the public events of histime; but 
private life in Oriental countries is secret, shut off 
from knowledge of the world or by the world within 
the walls of the home or the harem. In the case of 
the Viceroy of Pechili, it seems there have been ex- 
ceptional means of obtaining information, which Pro- 
fessor Douglas has made full use of. He says, 
respecting this matter: ‘“‘ The materials for the present 
life of Li Hung Chang have been gathered from 
every available source: from the Peking Gazetée, in 
which Li is in the habit of constantly expressing to 
his lord and master his views on administrative and 
political questions, and in the pages of which he re- 
ceives outspoken praise or blame, as the circumstances 
may determine, from the Imperial prince; from the 
local newspapers, which chronicle his comings and 
goings and doings with all the accuracy in their 
power; from the Blue Books in which Li’s part in all 
the diplomatic controversies of the times are re- 
corded ; and from friends who have been brought 
into close and frequent contact with the great 
Viceroy.” 

As a matter of interest and convenience the Pro- 
fessor gives the proper pronunciation of the states- 
man’s name; spelling it phonetically as Lee Hoong 
Chang, the a being broad as in father. Whether he 
has any other name or title now or not is left in doubt, 
though he is spoken of to the end of the last chapter 
as the great Viceroy. Like other really great men, 
however, his own name is the accepted title by which 
he is and will be known to the world. 

With all his ability, the greatest man of the cen- 
tury in China has been utterly unable to adapt the 
vast resources of China to the requirements of 
modern civilization. With millions of men and mil- 
lions of money at the command of the Imperial 
Government, he has not in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury been able to organize a defensive force that 
would stand for a moment before the assaults of 
modern armaments, either by land or sea. When 
attacked with repeating rifles and rapid-firing cannon, 
the Chinese have depended on issuing bombastic 
proclamations, composed by scholars of the very 
highest rank, seconding this resort by burning reams 
of red paper in the Joss house, beating tom-toms, 
- fitting out warriors with the most hideous and frightful 
masks that ever scared an enemy out of his wits, and, 
finally, sending offers to the invading troops to spare 
their lives if they would surrender. With these 
active and terrible military operations going on at 
the front, the paymasters bave been robbing the sol- 
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diers of their pay, the commissaries stealing the pro- 
visions, and the quartermasters selling the uniforms at 
auction, the men in the ranks, meanwhile, plundering 
the people. That Li has not had the power to take 
the first step towards reforming these stupid abuses is 
due primarily to the fact that, wise as he is, he has 
never been capable of reforming himself. He is still 
at heart a Chinaman of the old willow-plate pattern 
and can never be anything else. 

In his final peroration the author says: “It is im- 
possible to bring this sketch of the life of Li Hung 


Chang to a close without expressing admiration for . 


the courage, consistency, and desire for mechanical 
reform which have characterized the career of the 
great Viceroy. But in the minds of all impartial 
observers this admiration must inevitably be modified 
by a regret that, despite his great abilities and his 
great opportunities, he has never been able to free 
himself from the narrow, bigoted, and warping system 
which has bound his countrymen in chains for count- 
less generations. Nothing he has heard, nothing he 
has seen, nothing he has read of Western lands, has 
served to shake for an instant his implicit faith and 
belief in the ineffable wisdom of the founders of 
Chinese polity, or in the superiority of the civilization 
of China over that possessed by any other nation on 
the face of the earth. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MALAYS AND THEIR LAND. 
MALAy SKETCHES. By Frank Athelstone Swetten- 
ham. 289 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 
Tales of far-away lands and of customs that, to us 
here in the West, are not of the ordinary, make 
pleasant reading. Of course, to those who are 
familiar with the scenes and incidents described, the 
same pleasure is rarely given, and yet it is doubtful 
if it be possible for anyone who has lived amid Malay 
scenery and become familiar with Malay character to 
read Mr. Swettenham’s book of tales and not be 
lulled to astate in which he will forget all the 
dangers he has undergone, the discomforts he has 
suffered, and the many times he wished for home 
with its civilization, and dream of the beauties and 
scenic delights with which he was environed, entirely 
apart from the evilly disposed natives with whom he 
was compelled to come in daily and almost hourly 
contact. 

His tales, or sketches, as he is pleased to call them, 
are not of folklore with its ever existing attractive- 
ness, owing to its mythical elements that invariably 
appeal to everyone’s younger days and lingering, 
although unadmitted, desire to believe in things 
beyond the cold materialism and philosophy of every- 
day life, tales readily repeated in attractive, fantastic 
dressings, but of occurrences such as he observed 
when the world was only a few days younger than it 
is at present ; occurrences that may be reproduced at 
any time in that almost unknown country by its 
equally unknown people, whose fanaticism and 
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ignorance of, and opposition to, civilized ways are as 
dense and impenetrable as the jungles amid which 
they live. 

He has described Malay scenery and portrayed 
Malay character in a charming manner, in a manner 
that cannot fail to awake —.. interest in an almost 
undescribed and deeply interesting people who dwell 
in one of the most beautiful and least-known 
countries of the East; in a land where nature is at 
her best and richest; where’ plants and animals, 
beasts of the forest, birds of the air, and every living 
thing seem yet inspired with a feverish desire for 
growth and reproduction, as though they were still in 
the dawn of creation; a land where man forgotten 
by the world, if it ever knew of his existence, except 
through the crimes that he committed, has been 
passed by in the race for civilization, and has been 
left among his own forests, by the banks of his well- 
loved stream, unseeking and unsought. 

To few Americans will it be given to know the 
Malay personally, for his reputation as an unconscion- 
able cut-throat, ever piratically and murderously 
inclined, does not present those attractions which 
would lead any but the most venturesome to trust 
himself to make personal investigations. ‘To begin 
to understand the Malay,” says Mr. Swettenham, 
“‘you must live in his country, speak his language, 
respect his faith, be interested in his interests, humor 
his prejudices, sympathize with and help him in 
trouble, and share his pleasures, and possibly his 
risks,” 

It must be admitted that all this cannot be done 
within a brief period of time. Mr. Swettenham has 
been able to do it while in the English service, and 
so, not only has he learned of the Malay, but he has 
also acquired the art of knowing when he is in 
danger, and the means by which to save his life. 
The Malay of fiction is all evil; the Malay of reality 
has many qualities that will compare favorably with 
the best possessed by his Caucasian brother. 

In “ The Eternal Feminine ’’ Mr. Swettenham pays 
a high tribute to the constancy and sacrificing 
devotion that the Malay woman is capable of, a 
devotion that deems no sacrifice too great for one she 
loves, combined with a courage to undergo death for 
his sake. The daring and courage of the Malay are 
shown in “‘ The Passing of Penglima Prang Semaun.”’ 
It is a good tale, with an air of the miraculous about 
it, as he passes through his enemies, snugly hidden 
away in a floating island that carries him and his band 
of cutthroats out to sea. 

The Malay, when his crude knowledge of medicine 
fails, and death is thought to be at hand, resorts to 
witchcraft, and conjures spirits to effect a cure. dn 
“ Ber-Hantu’’ the manner of summoning spirits is 
told. Other superstitions, the survival of a time 
antecedent to the advent of the gospel of Islam, and 
their strong hold on the people he considers to be a 
proof of the conservative tendencies of the race. 
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He mentions many of them, and the peculiar 
incantations used to exorcise malevolent demons, of 
whom the Malay is in constant fear. A+ magicians, 
they perform wonderful feats, some of which are 
related in full. 

Incidents in which the author was an actor are the 
subjects of some of his tales. They show the perils 
to which he was subjected in trying to enforce the 
English rule at Perak, and lead one to wonder that 
such great success has been made with so little 
bloodshed. 

Mr. Swettenham says that his purpose in writing 
his book was to bring his readers close to the Malay, 
so that they can see into his heart, understand 
something of his life, and perhaps even sympathize 
with his motives. He has succeeded admirably in 
doing this, and has placed the Malay in a new and 
much better light before the civilized world than he 
has ever stood in before. He has also done much for 
the Malay’s jungles, rivers and mountains. His 
delightful descriptions have brought them within the 
range of every imagination. He has made it possible 
to appreciate the pleasures and discomforts of the 
country and the people by whom he is surrounded. 

N.Y. Times. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PICTURES. 


By William Charles Scully. With 
194 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 


KAFIR STORIES. 
a frontispiece. 
63 cents. 
Mr. Scully, of whom we had heard nothing at all 
until his work was announced, writes of South Africa 
with the sure knowledge, the sympathy, and almost 
with the vigor that Mr. Kipling bestows upon his Hindu 
stories. The newcomer knows the hills and plains, 
the bush and the settlements of South Africa well, 
and he seems to write with a strong moral purpose. 
While only one of his seven tales treats directly of 
the missionary and his work, the undertone of them 
all seems to say, distinctly, that the white man has 
dealt mistakenly with the Kafir and the Zulu, when 
he has not purposely or for sordid gain done them 
harm. 

But Mr. Scully is a story-teller rather than a moral- 
ist. The reader will be particularly grateful for his 
strongly picturesque tales of adventure and warfare 
in the days of Zulu glory, when Tschaka was King. 
“The Quest of the Copper.” There is no false senti- 
mentin this or in any of the tales. The faithful, self- 
sacrificing hero is a naked, murderous savage. His 
staunch, obedient followers eat raw flesh and slay 
women and children. But there is something splendid 
in their courage and fortitude, and the narrative of 
their long march, their triumphs, their betrayal, and 
finally their brave death is thrilling. 

There is a ghost story, for no such volume of tales 
would be complete without one; and there is a yarn 
about cannibalism powerfully told that will curdle 
your blood. There are two sad love tales, for the 
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half-naked Kafir girls inspire the genuine love of 

their fellow-men, and Mr. Scully’s two heroines, 

Martha, with Aryan blood in her veins, and Nomalie, 

heathen by blood and breeding, are as true to their 

one passion as any heroine of European poetry or 
romance. N.Y. Times. 
BIRDS FOR THE GUN. 

GAME BIRDS AT HoME. By Theodore S. Van Dyke. 
Author of “ The Still Hunter,’”’ “ Southern California,’’ 
etc. 219 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Van Dyke might well say with good Izaak 

Walton: “ And I think all that love this game may 

here learn something that may be worth their money 





“ Then Samuel Gozani . . . sprang from the footpath 
into the shrubbery, and there came into violent physical 
contact with Martha Kawa.” —P. 42. 


Henry Holt and Company. From “ Kafir Stories.’’ 


if they be not poor and needy men; and in case they 
be, I then wish them to forbear to buy it; for I write 
not to get money, but for pleasure, and this discourse 
boasts of no more; for I hate to promise much and 
deceive the reader.” 

It is hardly to be doubted that Mr. Van Dyke gets 
as much pleasure from his game birds as did the 
gentle angler from his carp, bream, tench, and barbel, 
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and he has the very happy faculty of transmitting 
that pleasure to his reader, making his pages breathe 
of fragrant meadow walks, and the joy of living— 
alas, somewhat of the joy of killing! 

The chief charm of the book for the general reader 
lies in the exquisite sensitiveness to beauty found in 
its descriptions of nature, but sportsmen will, on the 
other hand, get as much, perhaps more, satisfaction 
from the evidence of a trained eye and skilled hand 
“born of forty years of play with the gun and 
eighteen years of writing for the sportsmen of 
America.” 

Any hunter may be a poet by nature, but few of 
them are poets by trade. Mr, Van Dyke combines 
the two professions, and the result is a bewitching 
union of scientific accuracy with vivid, sprightly, and 
tender expression. The birds of which he writes are 
“* Bob White,” for whom he has a particular affection, 
the woodcock, whom he has hunted “‘ almost as much 
without a gun as with one,” the grouse, (ruffed, pin- 
nated, and sharp-tailed,) ducks, wild geese, cranes, 
plover, quail, Wilson’s snipe, salt-water birds, and the 
wild turkey. 

His enthusiasm does not abate with the last 
chapter, although he makes confession that ‘not 
being ‘native and to the manner born,’ he never 
became a genuine turkey hunter.”’ But he “ feels 
enough bounding of the pulse in the deep woods ”’ to 
teach him that ‘‘the noblest of all American game is 
the turkey.” When he is abroad with his dogs, who 
are creatures as splendid as ever got into type, ‘‘ then 
his heart with pleasure fills’’ whatever the game, and 
he discourses sweet music that sounds better to the 
ear of a lover of outdoor sports than all the intermin- 
able writing about hunting. N.Y. Times. 





WITH REMINGTON IN THE WEST. 
Pony TRACKS. Written and illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. 269 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 
These sketches begin with the side-tracking of what 
we fancy to have been a most luxurious car, tempt- 
ingly and plenteously stocked, at Fort Keough, just 
west of Miles City, once the most picturesque and 
most uproariously ‘* bad cowboy ” town on this conti- 
nent. Mr. Remington had wisely accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany an Indian commission into the 
Northwest, and the opportunity thus presented him 
to study the life of the regular soldier, the Indian 
under his charge, the cowboy and all the outposts of 
civilization was most indeed favorable and inviting. 
The author is a charming recorder of the stories 
which the ‘‘ generals and lieutenants” told on the 
way of the brave days when to fight Indians meant 
heroic struggle, awful suffering and individual daring 
and enterprise sufficient to satisfy the most morbid 
craving for romance and chivalry. The scope of the 
work may be indicated by the character of its 
contents. Mr. Remington reveals to us the inner 
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life of the punchers, takes us with him coaching 
in Chihuahua, gives a delightful chapter to shoot- 
ing in the stubble and slough of Dakota, tells us 
how the troops police the Yellowstone Park, and, 
among other entertaining studies, presents an essay 
on the model squadron. 

We havea sketch of General Miles, the Sioux out- 
break in South Dakota, an outpost of civilization, 
and everywhere strange adventures in strange lands. 
If it was for nothing else but for. the light it throws 
upon the troopers’ mounts the book 
should prove of value. Unfortunate- 
ly a large number of our countrymen 
have never been present at any caval- 
ry manceuvres. They have not had 
the opportunity which most Euro- 
peans enjoy of seeing a squadron in 
review, and of being able to form 
their own judgment as to its efficiency 
and discipline. It may even be news 
to them to learn that the greatest for- 
eign armies cannot attempt to rival 
the feats of horsemanship which every 
United States cavalry soldier performs 
with ease. 

In the chapter called “A Model 
Squadron,” Mr. Remington gives 
some idea of how this marvellous 
dexterity is acquired, and all who 
have been present in the riding-hall 
at Fort Meyer can bear out the ac- 
curacy of his description. Larking 
over hurdles, riding double and back 
to back, springing to the ground 
and regaining the saddle while the 
animal is at top speed,can all be ac- 
quired, and are acquired by constant 
practice, but what strikes the observer 
most is the education that has been 
given to the horses and the immense 
patience and intelligence that have 
been brought to bear, The trooper’s 
seat is admirable and differs essen- 
tially from that of the cavalry in 
England. There the dragoon rides 
with a perfectly straight leg, and as he 
never yields to the motion of the 
horse the effect is distressing both to 
man and beast. Nor are the French tactics more 
superior in this respect. Though allowed to rise at 
the trot, the cavalry soldier sits loosely and hangs on 
to his horse’s head: with the heaviest of hands. The 
Seventh and Ninth United States Cavalry may be 
taken as an example of what is common-sense, and 
at the same time thoroughly sportsmanlike in the art 
of riding. The trooper looks.at once at home and 
comfortable in the saddle, and his light hands never 
haul or hang like a dead weight upon the bit. Their 
form, indeed, is a happy modification of the cavalry 
with a little more of style and pose. 


From ‘‘ Pony Tracks.” 
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Mr. Remington has shown himself no less an artist 
than an author. The book is full of capital illustra- 
tions from his pen, which bring forcibly before our 
eyes the scenes which he has described. ‘Pony 
Tracks” contains that element of romance and 
healthy outdoor experience which are so fascinating 
and which show that even in this commonplace and 
conventional age there are still spots upon our conti- 
nent where life is eminently primitive and adventures 
are the rule. Philadelphia Press. 
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A Dangerous Place. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MISSIONS; OR. THE STORY 
OF PROGRESS SINCE CAREY'S BEGINNING. By the 
Rev. Delavan L. Leonard. Introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur T, Pierson, D.D. 430 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.36. 

Those who desire that Christianity shall spread over 

the world will find in Mr. Leonard’s work much that 

will give them pleasure and quite as much that will 
give them pain. That which will give pleasure will 
be found in the review of the mission work that has 
been done in the last hundred years; the pain will 
come in contemplating what is left of heathenism 
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and what remains to be accomplished if the Christian 
religion is to become the religion of all the peoples of 
the earth. Mr. Leonard dates the beginning of 
foreign mission work in modern times with the open- 
ing of Carey’s campaign against the heathenism of 
India, about one hundred years ago. While Carey 
was agitating in the hope of arousing a missionary 
spirit in England, he made this statement concerning 
the condition of the world: 


The inhabitants of the world amount to 731,000,000, 
420,000,000 of whom are still in Pagan darkness, 130,- 
000,000 the followers of M=-homet, 100,000,000 Catholics. 
44,000,000 Protestants, 30,000,000 of the Greek and 
Armenian Churches, and perhaps 7,000,000 of Jews, It 
must undoubtedly strike every considerate mind what a vast 
proportion of the sons of Adam there are who yet remain in 
the most deplorable state of heathen darkness, without any 





From “ Pony Tracks.”’ 
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the annual expenditure for mission work is not less 
than $16,000,000; that the number of missionary 
stations and sub-stations runs over 12,000, and that 
about 11,000 men and women sent out from Christian 
countries are laboring among the heathen to convert 
them to Christianity. 

Such figures as these, however, do not exhibit the 
great changes that have been effected all over the 
world by the combined influences of Christianity and 
commerce. Whatever may be their respective shares 
of credit for the progress toward civilization that has 
been made throughout the world, there is no question 
that the religious and trade influences of Christian 
countries have made wonderful changes in the rest of 
the world in the nineteenth century. Nobody 
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The Last Stand. 


means of knowing the true God, except what are afforded 
by the works of nature, and utterly destitute of the knowledge 
of Christ, or of any means of obtaining it. 


Carey had to repeat the substance of this statement 
many times before he could secure from those to 
whom he appealed the funds without which he could 
not undertake his scheme of missionary work. It 
was a long time before any considerable amounts 
were collected annually for foreign missions. At the 
beginning of the present century all Christendom 
was giving for this work not to exceed $200,000 a 
year, and the foreign missionaries were so few in 
number that they all could have dined off one table. 
A suggestion of the progress that has been made from 
that time to this is given in the statement that to-day 


begrudges the missionaries the credit of having done 
a great share of the work which has resulted in these 
changes; whatever it has cost to maintain them has 
been repaid many times over. 

It is encouraging to those who view the missionary 
work from the standpoint of the Christian to know that 
missionary churches of this kind have been established 
in India, China, Japan, Africa,and everywhere else 
where the heathen dwell, and that all these churches 
have for communicants men and women who a little 
while ago were heathens. It seems a matter for 
jubilation in the churches that in the heathen coun- 
tries of the world 1,100,000 are members of Christian 
churches, and that three times as many have put 
themselves under the teachings of the missionaries. 
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But there is ‘another side to the story. Think of the 
heathen who are left. One-fifth of the earth's inhabi- 
tants are in the triangular space between the Hima- 
layas and Cape Comorin. There are in this space 
175,000,000 Hindus, 50,000,000 Mohammedans, 
50,000,000 devil worshippers. More than 250,000,000 
are unable to read and write. Appalling ignorance 
and superstition hold the mass of this great popula- 
tion. Out of all the churches in this region but 
2,275,000 are attached to the Christian church. In 
China the Christian churches claim memberships of 
about 45.000. ‘‘ What are 45,000 among 350,000,000 ?” 
asks Mr. Leonard. So it is all over the heathen 
world, The missionaries have made only a begin- 
ning, so far as the real work they have at heart is 
concerned. They have civilized better than they have 
Christianized. N.Y. Times. 


PROF. SCRIPTURE’S NEW WORK. 


THINKING, FEELING, DOING. By E. W. Scripture, 
Ph. D. Illustrated. Indexed. 304 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.06. 

The author uses for a frontispiece the American flag, 

with its white stars on the azure field and the alter- 

nate red and white stripes. If you cast your eyes on 
the fluttering bunting streaming from the flag-pole, 
the colors of that flag vary with the errors in the eyes 
of the observer. To some the red stripes are as green 
as would be an [rish banner. To others all the reds 
are purples. To the totally color-blind all the flag, 
save the stars, are 
shades of slate. We 
know how Dalton first 
studied this color 
change, and how the 
visual phenomena 
were explained by 
him. Dalton exercis- 
ed to a pre-eminent 
degree the faculty of 
observation, and that 
is what the modern 
psychologist must do. 

We are all differ- 
ently gifted, as far as 
observation goes. 

Some will see a thing 

only when the object 

is thrust directly with- 
in their vision—these 
are the No-Eyes. The Flood and Vincent. 

true eyes observe and 

watch, and get into the habit of allowing nothing 

to escape them. But, then, the observer must con- 

stantly police himself. There is no human being 
exactly free from some bias. You will make what 

Mr. Scripture calls “unconscious additions.’”” The 

worst person to read a proof, in order to make correc- 

tions, is the man who wrote the article. Why? Be- 
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He reads 
a word misspelled as if it were correct, because he 


cause he makes “‘ unconscious additions.” 


is overfull of the text. The interest in his own 
article prevents his perceiving the blunders of the 
compositor. 

In strict scientific search of, say, an entomological 
kind, fancy often warps facts. A man and a good 
observer may see ants at work, and fancy he sees a 
funeral, and he comes near describing the ant grave- 
digger, the clergyman, the coffin, and the sorrowing 
friends. He has a sympathetic imagination, and 
inadvertently distorts the facts. So, no end of 
absurd stuff is propagated. No two men will see the 
same thing or describe it alike. 

Steadiness and control are topics which can be set 
down in figures, and so are power and will. ‘‘ Think- 
ing time” is a subject fraught with interest. We 
know that Huxley prided himself on rapid thinking. 
‘‘ Time is the most precious of commodities.’”” The 
loss of a million may come because the steam fire 
engines were a minute slow, and the flames then had 
full-headway. ‘ Slow and sure”’ was a better thing 
a century ago than it is to-day. You must be both 
quick and sure. «Quick thoughts, rapid action, are 
what we want. We wear out all the faster for that, 
but we must keep up the pace. Mr. Scripture shows 


that will power exercises its action to a remarkable 
degree. 
born tired or slow. 
exercises control. 


You can will to be faster, even if you are 
Will aids, too, as a steadier. It 
The surgeon’s hand trembles 
when he holds his 
knife, but when the 
moment for the oper- 
ation comes, he has 
no tremors. Steadi- 
ness in singing is 
beautifully presented 
in this volume by 
means of the sym- 
pathetic flame. ‘‘ The 
pitch of the tone sung 
from the throat de- 
pends on the tight- 
ness with which the 
vocal cords are 
} stretched by the mus- 
ols of the larynx. If 
iat singer can keep 
= these muscles steady 
in position, the tone 
From “Thinking, Feeling, Doing.” remains the same; if 
he allows them to 
change ever so little the tone changes.” By means 
ofa flame, with a mirror and tuning fork, the exact 
value of the note is determined. 

The chapter on attention is interesting and novel ; 
that on smell is full of curious data. The appreciation 
of what is hot or what is cold seems to depend on 
the rate of change. Hold a spoonin your right hand 
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and warm the bowl, and you can. hold it while it is 
quite hot. Then change the spoon to your left hand, 
and you may drop it with a howl. It is the gradual 
increase of temperature which you have become 
accustomed to. 

Smell, we really know little about. We pay more 
attention to sight and hearing, and have neglected 
smelling, in which animals are very much our super- 
iors. ‘‘Among certain persons,” writes the author, 
‘ this sense attains great development.”’ He tells of 
a woman in charge of a boarding school who “ always 
sorted the boys’ linen after the wash by the odors 
alone.” 

We should like to go further with this book, in 
which so many new facts are brightly presented. 
Those about hearing—of the ability to appreciate 
certain notes—musicians might study. Color, feeling, 
sign of the emotions, are to be measured as to their 
effects on ourselves. Perhaps it is a blessed thing 
that nature has purposely dulled some of our senses, 
otherwise how could we bear the constantly increasing 
roar of acity? You will findin ‘“‘ Thinking, Feeling, 
Doing” no ‘‘multitudinous syllabification and 
frango-maxillary combinations.” It is all in plain 
English, and as well suited for private reading as for 
school instruction. NV. Y. Times. 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN’S ESSAYS. 


New STUDIES IN LITERATURE. By Edward Dowden, 
Litt. D., Dublin; LL. D., Edinburgh; D.C. L., Oxford ; 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin; Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity, 
Cambridge. 451 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

As a critic of modern literature, Professor Dowden is 
among the foremost of our English men of letters, 
He is also the solitary example of a University Pro- 
fessor of English literature who is not a mere student 
of comparative philology, or a reader of Anglo-Saxon 
or early English, but a sympathetic interpreter of the 
literature the chair of which he fills. Professor 
Dowden is distinguished as a critic by a rare com- 
bination of mastery of the scientific method with 
extreme sensitiveness to the finest and even the most 
fugitive impressions. While retaining the sobriety 
and the strength of the scientific school of criticism, 
he has not lost anything of the higher. spirit of litera- 
ture. His store of knowledge and erudition is ample, 
he is exact and thorough in research, but he remains 
before everything sympathetic. He has labored to 
acquire the fullest equipment for accurate criticism, 
but he has carefully guarded the life within. 

In his introduction, which is not the least sugges- 
tive part of the volume, Professor Dowden discusses 
the influence of democracy, the influence of nation- 
ality, and the influence of science, regarded as the 
shaping forces that are operative in the spiritual and 
social revolution at present going on. His stand- 
point is distinctly optimistic. He does not preserve 


this optimism by refusing to look facts in the face, 
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but deals fully and fearlessly with such ‘dangers as 
the levelling tendency of a democratic age and the 
tyranny of the majority. He meets the pessimism of 
Scherer, Renan, and Bourget in their criticism of the 
literary tendencies of our day with a reasoned and 
tranquil optimism that is none the less attractive be- 
cause it is by no means common. Democracy means 
for him a career open to all talents, and therefore a 
great addition to the stock of vigorous characters and 
the play of individual minds. He shows that the 
supposed uniformity of society in a democratic age is 
only apparent ; that while there might be a danger of 
uniformity when the Court gave its tone to literature, 
there is no such danger in a democracy, for the liter- 
ature of a great people will be as various as the 
groups of men who seek in books for knowledge, 
recreation, or delight. The essay on Literary Criti- 
cism in France will repay careful study, giving, as it 
does, in a concentrated form, an accurate synopsis 
of the subject, and with it may be studied advan- 
tageously the essay on Edmund Scherer. The gem 
of the collection, however, is entitled ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of English Literature,” and is both original and 
suggestive, marked by the complete mastery which 
was to be expected from one who is himself the most 
competent and experienced teacher of the subject. 
Professor Dowden would have the student carry in 
his head an outline map of European literature closely 
resembling Mr. Freeman’s ‘‘General Sketch of 
European History.” Such an introduction once 
mastered, the student would be able gradually to fill 
in the details, understanding their relations and inter- 
dependence. With such study of English literature 
as a whole, Professor Dowden would have the stu- 
dent join the careful study at first hand of an actual 
text. Professor Dowden is convinced that the right 
method of approaching a great author, the right 
method of dealing with a great literary period, can 
be taught, and that to teach this is the most important 
part of a professor's work. His exposition of these 
principles ought to be learned by every teacher and 
every student of English literature ; it communicates 
in brief, as far as it is communicable, the secret of 
Professor Dowden’s unique success as a teacher. 

The other essays which make up this volume are 
stimulating and instructive, though of less practical 
usefulness and importance. Among the best of them 
is a keenly sympathetic and in the main successful 
endeavor to supply a clue to the splendid but difficult 
labyrinth of Mr. Meredith’s poems. Almost equal in 
power and superior in charm is the essay on “ Cole- 
ridge as a Poet,’’ which explains, as far as it can be 
explained, the magic of the third of that trinity of 
great English poets of whom Shakespeare and Keats 
are the first and second. The essay on Robert 
Bridges is an excellent introduction to the works of a 
poet who has become better known since Professor 
Dowden wrote the appreciation. The value and 
interest of the essay are increased by the admirable 
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selections, which adequately illustrate the criticism. 
Another particularly interesting subject, treated with 
rare mastery, is the poetry of John Donne, the accom- 
plished and original Dean of St. Paul’s; while in the 
collection of essays on Goethe we find the penetrat- 
ing insight and the reverent but thorough treatment 
which we naturally expect from a devoted student of 
the works and life of that great poet and thinker, in 
whom the spirit of our age is seen in its highest 
development. London Saturday Review. 





SHELLEY’S LYRIC VERSE. 


Edited by Ernest 
16mo, 75 cents; 


THE LyRIC POEMS OF SHELLEY. 
Rhys. With a portrait. 233 pp. 
by mail, $2 cents. 

These poems ought to meet with a very favorable 

reception. Indeed, it can be no matter of surprise 

that the works of such a man should rise in estima- 
tion when it is considered that they abound in the 
unfading, ever-living creations of an immortal genius, 

The poetry of Shelley is invested with a subtle 

radiance. The characteristics of his poetical writings 

are, in a word, an exceeding sympathy with the 
whole universe. When he comes home to us, to our 
yearnings after love and affection, he attunes the 
most natural feelings to a style so proportionate, and 
withal to a modulation so truly musical, that there is 
nothing to surpass it in the lyrics of any other English 
poet. Tennyson and Browning have given him 
their individual praise, and if from Matthew Arnold 
we have a doubtful note, it was struck in the dan- 
gerous pursuit of comparative criticism, set going in 
this instance by the rival claims of Byron. Such was 
his love for nature that every page of his poetry is 
associated with the loveliest scenes of the countries 
which he visited. ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” with its 
charming lyrics, was written among the deserted and 
crumbling ruins of Rome, and when he made his 

home under the Pisan hills he composed the “ Ponte a 

Mare’’ and ‘‘ Adonais.” In the beautiful Bay of 

Spezzia, among the winds and waves which he loved, 

he wrote the “ Triumph of Life,” the last of his pro- 

ductions. In all he wrote there is a wonderfully sus- 
tained sensibility, and a language lofty and appro- 
priate. The selections in this book have been 
happily chosen. They best illustrate the diversity of 
his genius, and above all the inextinguishable sorrow 
which made him exclaim, in the famous lines in 
“Julian and Maddals.” 
“ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 
Philadelphia Press. 





=A coming issue in the “Green Tree Library " is 
*‘Pharais” by Fiona Macleod. The author is a 
prominent figure in the ‘Scots Renascence” and 
the story is a Celtic romance. 
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STEAMERS OLD AND NEW. 


AMERICAN STEAM VESSELS. By Samuel Ward Stan- 
ton. Illustrated. 499 pp. 1I2mo, oblong, $5.00 
postpaid. 

This illustrated history of the development of 
steam craft in America is an entertaining, instructive 
and valuable work, It contains drawings and 
descriptions of all types of steam vessels that have 
been built in this country from the time of Fulton 
down to the present. The author says that he gave 
a good share of his time for a great many years to the 
accumulation of the data upon which his work is 
based, and that the preparation of the illustrations 
and the descriptive pages consumed a period of over 
three years of constant application. He offers his 
book “as a reliable book of reference in the matter 





Whaleback Steamship ‘‘ Columbus.” 


Smith and Stanton. From “ American Steam Vessels.” 
of types of American steamers in different epochs 
and as a standard authority as to the appearance of | 
the craft as they existed and exist to-day. Most of 
the drawings were exhibited at the World’s Fair, in 
Chicago, and won for the author a medal and a 
diploma. 

The grand development that has been taking place 
in American steam vesssels is presented in this 
volume in a most forcible manner. We find, as the 
first illustration, a drawing of Robert Fulton’s steamer, 
the Clermont, which managed to make almost five 
miles an hour when driven at her best speed. If, 
without looking at the intervening illustrations, we 
turn at once to the last pages of the boo; and 
examine the drawings of the steamship St. Loujs, the 
Sound steamer Priscilla, the United States battleship 
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Indiana, and the steam yacht Eleanora, we gain 
quickly a knowledge of the wonderful achievements 
of American shipbuilders in a period of less than 
a century. it is a most impressive and gratifying 
story that these five drawings tell. 

If we wish the story of the development in detail 
we find that alsoin Mr. Stanton’s work. After the 
Clermont came the Paragon, the Hope, the Philadel- 
phia, the United States war vessel Demologos, the 
Long Island steamer Chancellor Livingston, the 
Hudson River boats Commerce, Rip Van Winkle, 
Kaaterskill, the ocean steamers Vanderbilt, E] Dorado, 
Arctic, Marion, Black Warrior, Golden City, Miss- 
issippi River boats, lake steamers, ferryboats—all 
manner of craft—each year witnessing some great 
improvement. The nature of these improvements 
and the steady progress toward perfection in model, 
strength, speed, and adaptability are shown in 
Mr. Stanton’s book in a most satisfying manner. 

NN. Y. Times. 


NOTES. 


=A new novel by Fergus Hume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Masquerade Mystery,” will be ready in London 
about October 1. 

=Mme. Taine, the widow of the historian, has 
about completed the preparation for publication of 
the memoirs and correspondence of her husband, in 
which work she has had the assistance of her 
daughter. 

=The translation of Ernest Rénan’s book on his 
sister Henriette, which Roberts Brothers will publish, 
is the work of Miss Abbey Alger. The same house 
will bring out W. M. Rossetti’s ‘‘ Family Letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’’ for which the editor has 
written a memoir. 

=Andrew Lang, in preparing the new edition of 
Lockhart’s ‘‘ Life of Scott,” has written a sketch of 
Lockhart for which he has secured new material. 
Heretofore the public has had as a biography of Lock- 
hart only the obituary notice of Zhe London Times 
as reprinted in the later editions of Lockhart’s 
‘Spanish Ballads.” 


=Robert Louis Stevenson said that his story of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” had for its foundation an 
incident related to him by a London doctor who 
made diseases of the brain a specialty. None of his 
work was absolute fiction, and most of it had a basis 
in actual experience. ‘I do not believe,” he said, 
“that any man ever evolved a really good story from 
his inner consciousness, unaided by some personal 
experience or incident of life.” Great Thoughts, 

=Ralph Adams Cram isto publish with Stone & 
Kimball in the early autumn a book of ghost stories 
which will probably be called ‘‘ Black Spirits and 
White.” Mr. Cram’s work is comparatively unknown 
except to a small number in Boston, yet the bits of 
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his verse which have found their way into some of 
the magazines lead one to expect his prose to be 
something of stirring energy and in the real spirit of 
romance. The very daring of attempting ghost 
stories, one of the most difficult things to do effec- 
tively these days, seems a promise of success. 


=Among the novels now preparing for the early 
fall trade by Lovell, Coryell & Co., of New York, is a 
strong, continued story, with an enthralling plot and 
racy treatment, from the pen of Mr. Edward W. 
Townsend, whose “Chimmie Fadden’’ sketches 
have had such a vogue in the past few months. The 
tale which is to be entitled “‘ A Daughter of the Tene- 
ments,”’ will be in the author’s characteristic vein, 
and certain to be eagerly looked forward to. Another 
forthcoming story of note, from the same publishers, 
will be one from the pen of Eleanor Merron, entitled 
‘“* As the Wind Blows.” It is said to be highly fasci- 
nating and romantic, and written with the sure hand, 
and the fine eye for literary effects, of a clever and 
practiced writer. 


=The publication of ‘‘ The Vailima Letters,” by 
Stone & Kimball, the middle of October, is a most 
important event for all lovers of literature. During 
the years of life in Samoa, Robert Louis Stevenson 
kept a sort of journal in the letters which he wrote to 
Sidney Colvin, and these letters, collected, form a 
most remarkable autobiography. His everyday life 
and its personal relations, the methods of his work 
and his feelings about it, all these are drawn as only 
Stevenson could have done it. At the same time it is 
a pleasure to feel that although the letters are said to 
be very intimate in tone, Stevenson intended they 
should be printed and that we need not expect any 
indelicate revelations of things too personal to be 
given to the public. 


=Messrs, Macmillan & Co. have issued the first 
volume of their new pocket edition of Charles Kings- 
ley’s works, ‘‘Hypatia.”’” The form is pot octavo, 
like the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ series ; but the binding is 
not cloth, but buckram, which will presumably stand 
more wear. From the bibliographical information 
on the verso of the title-page, we learn that 
‘* Hypatia ’’ was first published by Messrs. Parker, in 
two volumes, in 1853; an edition in one volume was 
not called for until 1856, and this was not reprinted 
until 1863. A second edition was reprinted fifteen 
times between 1869 and 1888, a third edition seven 
times between 1888 and 1894. Meanwhile had ap- 
peared the Eversley edition (1881) and the sixpenny 
edition (1886), both of which had to be reprinted, so 
that ‘‘ Hypatia”’ may fairly be reckoned its author’s 
second most successful book. 


=The Lippincotts announce to be ready for Sedan 
Day—whose twenty-fifth anniversary is to be made a 
special festival by Germans. the world over—a bio- 
graphical novel, by Dr. Eugene Coleman Savidge, 
entitled ‘‘ The American in Paris." Dr. Savidge has 
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made a comprehensive picture of the military and 
diplomatic phases of the Franco-Prussian War, 
including the battle of Sedan, the Siege and Com- 
mune of Paris, and has woven them into a romance 
which throws into prominence not only the figures 
but the actual authenticated utterances of Bismarck, 
Mo:tke, William, Napoleon III, Eugénie, Favre, 
Thiers, Gambetta, MacMahon, Bazaine, Louise 
Michel, and the Americans Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, and Washburne. The account is impartial as 
between the two nations, but vigorously American in 
outlining the vital, yet unrealized, influence the 
United States had upon this conflict, which is still the 
greatest European event since Waterloo, 


=The Moscow publisher, Sitjin, gave a very gloomy 
account of the existing condition of the Russian 
book trade at a meeting of the Congress of Repre- 
sentatives of the Graphic Arts, held the other day at 
St. Petersburg in connection with the Russian Exhibi- 
tion there. He said the circulation of books amongst 
the people was now much more difficult than fifteen 
years ago when the traveling hawkers could sell un- 
hindered books and pictures throughout Russia. 
Since then, however, a special permit has become 
necessary for the hawking of books as well as for 
opening a book shop, and the procuring of such per- 
mits is attended with many difficulties, so that the 
number of book-hawkers and small booksellers has 
been considerably reduced. The prohibition from 
selling books with other articles also acts prejudicially, 
for businesses exclusively devoted to the sale of 
books cannot exist in small towns. The result is 
that people in country places have great difficulty in 
purchasing books, and at last feel they no longer want 
them. Publishers’ Circular. 


=Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson (Lewis Carroll), 
the author of “‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’ has spent the 
greater part of his life in college. He was elected a 
fellow of Christ Church in 1854, and from 1855 to 
1881 he was mathematical tutor. His subject is 
mathematics, and he has contributed a number of 
books to its literature. Curiously enough he hardly 
realizes that his fame has come to him, not as the 
advanced mathematician but as the author of the 
most fascinating nonsense that ever was written. 
When in the first flush of her success Alice was in 
every hand and her wonderland adventures were the 
delight of grown up people as well as of children, 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria sent a message to the 
author begging him to send her his next book. Like 
all her subjects, she was anxious to hear more of the 
delightful child, whose prototype was the daughter of 
the dean of Christ Church. She was much astounded 
to receive soon after a copy of ‘‘An Elementary 
Treatise on Determinants,” by C. L. Dodgson, for in 
those days he had managed to preserve his incognito, 
and her Majesty, like the rest of the world, believed 
him a mere humorist. Mr. Dodgson is a clergyman 
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in deacon’s orders; he was never ordained a priest, 
owing it is said to a slight hesitancy of speech, which 
prevents his speaking in public. This, however, he 
has, in a measure overcome. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


OBITUARY. 


THOMAS HOVENDEN was instantly killed by a railroad train 
near Norristown, August 14th. He met his death in attempt- 
ing to save the life of a little girl, The sacrifice was useless, 
as the child also was killed. Mr. Hovenden leaves a widow, 
but no children. Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The death of THoMAS HOVENDEN would have been a 
sad loss to American art under any circumstances. The 
conditions under which it occurred, while proving him 
to be of such stuff has heroes are made, make it one of those 
unintelligible sacrifices that shock the living. Mr. Hoveden 
was born in Dunmanway, County Cork, Ireland, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1840. He received his early art education in the 
Cork School of Design, came to New York in 1863, and 
studied in the National Academy. In 1874 he went to Paris 
where he studied in the Ecole des Beaux Arts under 
Cabanel, and returned to this country in 1880. He was 
elected an associate of the National Academy in 1881,a 
National Academician in 1882, and also became a member 
of the Society of American Artists, the American Water 
Color Society, the Philadelphia Society of Artists, and the 
New York Etching Club. His works were largely character 
and figure pictures, telling a story ; although in the spring of 
1894, a dozen landscape paintings were exhibited. One of 
his well known paintings is “ Bringing Home the Bride.” 
Another painting,‘ Breaking Home Ties,” has been engraved 
more than any of his other works, and the painting was a 
notable one in the American groups at the World’s Fair. 
Among his pictures are: ‘‘ The Two Lilies,’ 1874; “A 
Brittany Woman Spinning,” and “ Pleasant News,” 1876; 
“The Image Seller” (Paris Salon), 1876; “ Thinking of 
Somebody,”’ and “ News from the Conscript,”’ 1877; ‘ Dat 
Possum,” 1880 ; “ Elaine,” 1882, and “ Last Moments of 
John Brown,” 1884. ‘The last picture exhibited was 
“ Jerusalem the Golden.” 


Miss M. G. McCLELLAND, the well-known writer, died 
August gth, at her home, Elm Cottage, near Norwood, Nel- 
son County, Va. Miss McClelland’s first experience in type 
was in 1879, when she sent to a newspaper two little bits of 
verse. Her first novel was “ Severance,’? which was subse- 
quently worked over into “ Princess.’’ This was foliowed by 
* Oblivion,” ‘A Self-made Man,” “ Jean Monteith,” and 
“* Mme. Silva.” NM. Y. Times. 


PRoFESSOR HEINRICH VON SYBEL, the German historian, 
died at Marburg, August Ist. Heinrich von Sybel was born 
at Diisseldorf, on December 2, 1817, and studied history for 
four years in Berlin under the famous Von Ranke. He be- 
came extraordinary professor at the University of Bonn in 
1874, and the following year he was appointed ordinary pro- 
fessor at Marburg. In 1847 he was elected a member of the 
States of Hesse and Deputy in the Diet of Erfurt. Sum- 
moned to Bavaria in 1856 by Maximilian II, he became a 
member of the Munich Academy of Sciences and was sent 
on several scientific missions. He returned to Bonn as pro- 
fessor in 1861, and was elected from Crefeld a member of 
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the Chamber of Deputies in Berlin and later was returned 
to the Constituent Diet at the North German Confederation. 
He was appointed in 1875 director of the Prussian State 
Archives in Berlin. Professor Von Sybel’s works included 
“ History of the French Revolution,” ‘ History of the Estab- 
lishment of the German Empire by William I,” “‘ History of 
the First Crusade,” “ Origin of Royalty in Germany,” “ The 
Rising of Europe Against Napoleon I,” “ Miner Historical 
Writings,” “ Prince Eugene of Savoy,’’ a preface to Lobel’s 
‘Gregory of Tours,’’ and to “ Memoirs of Uechtrita,” and 
various other historical writings. NV. Y. Herald. 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


.E. C.— 
: The right quotation is “Tall oaks from little acorns 
grow.” 

It occurs in “ A School Declamation,” written by David 
Everett, and is published in “ Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations,” 
page 459. 

M. W. C.— 


” 


“‘ This is the truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
Happier things,” 
is from Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall.” 
N. L. H.— 
Miss Kathleen O’Meara, “ Grace Ramsay,” was an Irish 
writer, a relative of Dr. O’Meara, Napoleon’s physician at 
St. Helena. 


’ 





TIRED. 


There comes a wish in every life, 
Be it gay or grave; 

There comes a longing after rest, 
Be we weak or grave. 


Only tired—even of self, 
Weary of friend and foe, 

And nothing we do brings us the rest 
That it did some time ago. 


And it is right that this isso, 
The planning is all His own; 
It helps us to give up this life 
For the life-seat round His throne. 
From “ Jn Camphor.” 





TOGETHER. 


How the years come and how the years go, 
Merrily, wearily, swift-foot or slow, 
Passionate night and jubilant noon, 
Sweet-hearted lovers in May month or June, 
Fragrance of life departed too soon. 


We, who have seen the day pale together, 
Borne the wild bolts and the bright shafts of weather 
Carelessly greet the shadows that fall, 
Lovingly listen to echoes that call 
Out from the infinite heart of it all. 
By Colin A. Scott, 
from “ Afoods: A Journal Intime.” 


NEWS. 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


Bullet and Shell: A Soldier’s Romance. By Geo. 
F. Williams, author of “The Memorial War Book,” 
etc. Illu$trated from sketches among the actual scenes, 
by Edwin Forbes, author of “ Life-Studies from the 
Great Army,” etc. 454 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.28, 

This is a book born out of the heart of the war itself. 
Major Williams was private, officer and afterward corres- 
pondent of a New York paper, and took active part in what 
he describes—the earnest conviction, the tough training, the 
hard work, the marching, fighting, fun, tragedy and all— 
from the enlistment of the young collegian to the triumphant 
end, and the marriage of the Federal hero to the sister of his 
Confederate college chum, Mr. Edwin Forbes, the illus- 
trator of the story, died last December, but his war pictures— 
in this little book and in other, larger forms—remain among 
the graphic memorials of the great struggle. 

Philadelphia Press. 


Critical Sketches of Some of the Federal and Con- 
federate Commanders. Edited by Theodore F. 
Dwight. Papers of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts. Volume 10. 319 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.73. 

The memoirs in this book embody estimates of the genius 
and services of such notable leaders on both sides as Generals 
Grant, Hancock, McClellan, Sherman, Thomas, Beauregard, 
Stuart and Humphreys. These essays offer an epitome of 
the history of the four years of conflict, as seen from different 
points of view, in special relation to the leaders and com- 
manders of the greater campaigns. For five of these arti- 
cles the society is indebted to Mr. John C. Ropes, one of the 
most enlightened military critics living. The essays are all 
valuable, not alone for the estimates presented of the con- 
spicuous commanders of the Civil War, but for the addi- 
tional light thrown upon the great battles with which their 
names are inseparably connected. The volume makes an 
admirable and authoritative introduction to the monographs 
on those campaigns which, it is promised, will follow this 
work. To students and historians of the great struggle these 
volumes will prove invaluable as books of reference and 
really impartial and exhaustive studies of the battles fought 
by the foremost generals of the Civil War. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Ancient Beotians ; their Character and Cul- 
ture and their Reputations. By W. Rhys 
Roberts, M. A., Professor of Greek in the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. With map. 92 pp. 
8vo, $1.40, postpaid. 
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The Era of Napoleon. Europe from the French Revo- 
lution, 1785, to the Fall of Napoleon, 1815. By Archi- 
bald Alison, F. R. S. E. Abridged Ly Edward S. 
Gould. Students’ edition. LIllustrated. 532 pp. 8vo, 
$2.00, postpaid. 

In 1843 this abridgement, which reduced 9000 pages to 
494, was first issued and it reached a second edition in a 
year. It is now reissued in its original shape, and gives an 
abstract of a book once useful and now out of date. 


The Re-Opening of the Tennessee River near 
Chattanooga, October, 1863, as related by Major 
General George H. Thomas, and the official record. 
Compiled and annotated by Brevet Major-General Wil. 
liam Farrar Smith. With map. 40pp. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

This short pamphlet summarizes the evidence which 
shows that the highly important operation by which Chatta- 
nooga was relieved was devised and planned by General 
William Farrar Smith (Baldy Smith). 
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RELIGION. 


A Hundred Years of Missions; or, The Story of 
Progress Since Carey’s Beginning. By Rev. 
Delavan L. Leonard. Introduction by Rev. Arthur T. 
Pierson, D.D. 430 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.26. 

See review. 

Christ and His Friends, A series of Revival Sermons. 
By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., author of “ The 
People’s Christ,’”’ “ White Slaves,” etc. 382 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. ; 

Dr. Banks’s sermons have been so written that they may 
accomplish much good. It is well that he has put them in 
book form. Written and delivered for a specific purpose, 
their success at the time led to their being placed before the 
public for mature and thoughtful consideration with the hope 
that their influence might be more extended. They are 
filled with direct personal applications, such as must always 
be taken to heart by listeners or readers and cause them to 
search into their own lives, jndge their past by a high relig- 
ious standard, and seek for an improvement in the future 
that will lead to a better and more Christian life. There is 
little dogma in these thirty-one sermons. On the contrary, 
there is an abundance of knowledge of frail human nature, 
with its tendency todo evil rather than good. MV. Y. Zimes. 


Restricted Communion; The Baptist Position. By 
James W. Willmarth, D.D.,LL.D. 40 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 10 cents; by mail, £4 cents. 

A defense of the Baptist principle that only those who are 
baptized by immersion can be admitted to the Lord's table, 
because this was the Lord’s express command—a command 
which is established by the inference that as baptism is re- 
quired by all churches—and as immersion is the only baptism 
no one is a member of Christ’s church who is not baptized. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Short Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. With 250illustrations from the Hon. Gardiner 
G, Hubbard’s collection of Napoleon engravi.igs, sup- 
plemented by pictures from the collections of Prince 
Victor Napoleon, Prince Roland Bonaparte, Baron 
Larrey, and others. 248 pp. 8vo, 80 cents; by mail, 
95 cents. 

Reprint from JfcCl/ure’s, profusely illustrated by many 
pictures never before published from the Hon. Gardiner G. 
Hubbard’s collection of Napoleon engravings, supplemented 
by pictures from the collections of Prince Victor Napoleon, 
Prince Roland Bonaparte, Baron Larrey and others, 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Li Hung Chang. By Prof. Robert K. Douglas. With 
portraits. Public Men of To-day: An International 
series. Edited by S. H. Jeyes. 251 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Holiday in Spain and Norway. By Caroline Earle 
White, author of “Love in the Tropics,” and “A 
Modern Agrippa and Patience Barker.’’ 120 pp. I12mo, 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Familiar letters, describing the outer scenes and ordinary 
incidents of atrip in the regular channel. 

A Trip to England, By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. Mac- 
millan’s Miniature series. 136 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A cheap edition, in clear but small type, of a book of 
philosophic travel which appeared in 1892 and attracted 
much attention, giving as it did the impressions of England 
on a return to it, after long absence, of a man of unusual 
ability and wide acquaintance, once conspicuous in its educa- 
tional life. 

Malay Sketches. By Frank Athelstane Swettenham. 
289 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1 61. 

See review. 
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Pony Tracks. Written and illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington. 269 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 
See review. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


Rand, McNally & Co’s Handy Guide to Philadel- 
phia and Environs, including Atlantic City 
and Cape May. By William E. Meehan, author of 
“The Voyage of the Kite,” “A Journey to Green- 
land,” etc. With maps, plans and illustrations. 187 pp. 
I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents, 

A guide, clear, compact and brought down to date, local 
in its character. 


POETRY. 


First Poems and Fragments. By Philip Henry 
Savage. 86 pp. I2mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

It may be said of this poet's work that he has obscured a 
true and engaging sympathy with nature behind an unhappy 
form of expression. Mr. Savage has real poetic talent, and 
his thought is intellectual as well as delicate. But his 
methods of expression are defective and the technique of 
his verse generally will bear improvement. His assumption 
of identity with the universe is not found in all his poems— 
indeed, it is in only a few; but it is a typical error. [His 
sonnets are grave and full of aspiration, but some of the 
thoughts contained in them would have found better utter- 
ance in other forms. NV. Y. Times. 


In Camphor. With illustrations by Howard Chandler 
Christy. 10I pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 o1. 
This volume of domestic poems oyens with one which 
turns on the loss of a child and all are in a pensive mood. 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. 
Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D. (Halle). 
With a portrait. The Athenzeum Press Series. 200 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

“Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick,” is a 
very welcome volume of poems, of which by far the greater 
number are unfamiliar to the majority of the reading public. 
And yet so judicious a critic as Swinburne has said of Her- 
rick: “* The apparent or external variety of his versification 
is, I should suppose, incomparable.”” Mr. Swinburne does 
him no less than justice, though we may not be inclined 
fully to agree with the remark that Herrick’s “ more ambi- 
tious or pretentious lyrics are merely magnified or prolonged 
songs.” Aside from the question of their poetic values, these 
poems are of interest to the student of literary history for 
the light they throw upon the development in the: seven- 
teenth century of that famous poem which in its variations 
has been almost an index of the poetic excellence of its 
time. It was then that the change began between the run- 
ning freedom of the Elizabethans and the formal elegance of 
Pope. Herrick may really be cited as the poet who was 
most instrumental in working this change, just as in later 
years Cowper, and after him Walter Scott, created a revolu- 
tion. Hazlitt, in speaking of Herrick, says: “ He is not 
trite and threadbare, but neither is he likely to become so. 
He is a writer of epigrams, not of lyrics. He has point and 
ingenuity, but I think little of the spirit of love or wine.” 
This collection will, we think, clear Herrick’s character of 
the latter accusations, and will go far to prove on what 
slender and inaccurate grounds many of Hazlitt’s criticisms 
are founded. Disraeli, in his “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
in quoting from Roscoe, tells what the eminent historian of 
the Medicis laid down as an opinion, “ in order to criticise a 
book, it is necessary to have read it first.’’ 

Philadelphia Press. 


Songs and Other Verses. By Dollie Radford. 93 pp. 
12mo, $1.13 ; by mail, $1.20. 

Four years ago Mrs. Radford published a little collection 
of lyrics which attracted some favorable notice. They were 
slight, but they were delicate and they were individual, It 
was therefore with an expectation of pleasure that we opened 
her new book of “ Songs,’ nor was that expectation entirely 
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disappointed. There are some graceful pieces here, some 
things simply said with an expressive charm. But where 
Mrs. Radford’s manner was promising, we find no advance, 
and where weakness threatened, her faults have grown upon 
her. She was always a little uncertain in the beat of her 
verses; she is now often positively nerveless. She has 
given up the attempt to finish what she writes; she is con- 
tent to publish little songs to which she has not even taken 
the trouble to find rhymes. We would not be thought to 
condemn Mrs. Radford’s “ Songs,’’ some of which are pretty 
and sincere. We have found nothing more agreeable than 
this, in its pleasant perversity : 


“IT do not love you very much, 
Only your tuneful voice, 
Which, in a happy moment, takes 
The music of my choice. 


I do not love you, dear, at all, 
Only your merry ways, 

Which linger in my mind, and set 
Me dreaming through the days. 


In truth, I think it is dislike 
You kindle in my heart, 

Because you come so joyously 
To steal so large a part.” 


Yet, even here, how lax are the rhymeless endings of the 

first and third lines, and how feeble the turn of the last 

stanza ! Saturday Review, 

The Black Riders and Other Lines. By Stephen 
Crane. 76pp. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

A volume of rhymeless rhythm utterance, the early at- 
tempt of a strong nature to find its way to fresh expression. 
They are not what would ordinarily be called poetry. They 
are poetic. 

The Lyric Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. With a portrait. 233 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

See review. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Journal of the Plague Year. Written by a citizen 
who continued all the while in London. By Daniel 
Defoe. Romances and Narratives, by Daniel Defoe. 
Edited by George A. Aitken. In sixteen volumes. 
Vol. IX. Illustrated. 303 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

This masterpiece of Daniel Defoe is here given with an 
introduction, narrating all that is known of its production 
and an appendix giving contemporary accounts of the plague. 
Type, page and printing are all that could be desired. 

New Studies in Literature. By Edward Dowden, 
Litt. D., Dublin; LL. D., Edinburgh; D.C. L., Ox- 
ford: Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Dublin; Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trin- 
ity Cambridge. 451 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 

See review. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Der Praktische Deutsche. By U. Jos. Beiley. 251 pp. 
12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

This transcription into German of M. Paul Bercy’s ‘‘ Le 
Frangais Pratique,” is intended to teach conversational 
German. It is nota complete grammatical treatise, and is 
not intended for self-instruction, It contains a greater 
variety of practical terms and phraseology used in German 
conversation than any other book of the same size. The 
new orthography and ordinary type are used. 


CLASSICS. . 


Coleridge’s Principles of Criticism. Chapters I, III, 
IV, XIV, XXII, of “ Biographia Literaria,” With 
introduction and notes by Andrew J. George, M. A. 
With a portrait. Heaths’ English Classics, 226 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
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Coleridge's contributions to modern thought are of such a 
notably valuable character as to justify the reprint of his 
‘“* Biographia Literaria,’ of which we have in this small 
volume chapters I, III, IV, XIV, XXII. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Tragedies of Euripides. In English verse. By 
Arthur S, Way, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Iliad of Homer 
Done Into English Verse,” and ‘ The Odyssey of 
Homer Done Into English Verse.’’ In three volumes. 
Vol. I. 424 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. 

This volume of a new verse translation contains Alcestis, 
Medea, Hpipolytus, Hecuba, Ion and the Suppliants. The 
dialogue is in ten-syllable heroic blank verse. The choruses 
are in quatrains, Alexandrines and various forms of lyric 
verse. Paley is in general followed for readings and mean- 
ings. Notes explain allusions and deal with stage-needs. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A New [lonetary System: The only means of 
securing the Respective Rights of Labor and 
Property, and of Protecting the Public from 
Financial Revulsions. By Edward Kellogg. 
Edited by his daughter Mary Kellogg Putnam. 
374 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

This discussion of the relation between the rate of interest 
and the accumulation of property, and a plea for an interest- 
bearing paper currency was first published in 1861. It is 
now republished by the daughter of the author, Mr. Kellogg 
having died in 1859. 

Money, Gold, Silver or Bi-metallism. By Melville 
D. Landon,“ Eli Perkins.” Illustrated. 157 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

Against the tree coinage of silver and a plea for judicious 
bi-metallism ; statistics are furnished throughout by Mr. Pres- 
ton, Superintendent of the Mint, and Superintendent of the 
Census Bureau. The book ends with a startling apochry- 
phal story, showing the effect of free coinage on the 
business and prosperity of the country. 

Publishers Weekly. 


Natural Taxation. An Inquiry into the Practicability, 
Justice and Effects of a Scientific and Natural Method of 
Taxation. By Thomas G. Shearman. (uestions of 
the Day. 239 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Shearman exposes the faults in existing methods of 
taxation unsparingly. It is quite unlikely that anyone will 
come to the defense of our state tax systems; they long ago 
lost favor with about every class in the community. Most 
readers will sympathize fully with Mr. Shearman in his vig- 
orous onslaughts. Midway in the volume will be found the 
author’s enunciation of the principle which, in his opinion, 
constitutes ‘‘ natural taxation.”” This is nothing more nor 
less than the single tax on land values. In the chapter 
headed “ One Tax Enough,” Mr. Shearman makes a reply 
to those opponents of the single tax who have asserted that 
nowhere are land rentals sufficient to pay even present taxes. 
While the conclusiveness of his argument will be very 
generally called in question, it must be admitted that his 
positions are stated with great force and clearness. It is 
doubtful whether the single tax, as a practical fiscal measure, 
not as a scheme of social reform, has ever been more ably 
advocated, even by Henry George himself. 

Review of Reviews. 

Real Bi-Metallism; or, True Coin Versus False 
Coin. A Lesson for ‘ Coin’s Financial School.’ By 
Everett P. Wheeler, author of “The Modern Law of 
Carriers.’ Illustrated. Questions of the Day. 91 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 

After an introduction, which contains a brief statement of 
Coin’s argument and of the general reply to it, the writer 
takes up Coin’s positions in detail in chapters headed : “The 
Money Unit;’’ “Financial Experience of this Country 
During the War and since that Time;’’ ‘ Unlimited 
Demand ;” “ Fall in Prices ;” “ Real Reasons for the Fall 
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in Commercial Value of Silver;” “ Natural Ratio;” “A 
New Silver Dollar ;” ‘‘ The Silver-Mine Owners ;’”’ “‘ Corner 
in Gold ;’”’ “‘ Hatred of England ;” “ True Bi Metallism.’’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Report of Uncle Sam’s Homilies on Finance. An 
Exposition of the True Functions of Money and its Rela- 
tions to the Industries and Society, also an answer to 
the Financiers (?) of Recent Propagation. By Charles 
Elton Blanchard, author of ‘‘ Money—What is it ?” 
Illustrated. Current Thought Library. 208 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

Recognizing the coming of a crisis, ‘Uncle Sam determines 
to open a financial school, in which he proposes to give an 
exposition of the true functions of money and its relations to 
the industries and society, etc. Uncle Sam, in the present 
political allegory, stands for the voice of public opinion. 
** Coin’s ” methods are dealt with, a homily on the debit and 
credit system is included, and the errors of the bank act are 
considered, Publishers’ Weekly. 


The American People’s Money. By Hon. Ignatius 
Donnelly, author of ‘‘ Cesar’s Column,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 186 pp. I2mo, 40 cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 

The versatile and Hon. Ignatius Donnelly comes again 
before us as an author in “ The American People’s Money.” 

The volume contains a series of dialogues on the ruling 

financial question, and whatever the reader's predisposition 

may be, it is quite safe to say that he will enjoy these sprightly 
talks. Philadelphia Press 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


The Anatomy of Pattern. By Lewis F. Day, author 
of “Some Principles of Every-Day Art,’ etc. Fourth 
edition, revised (seventh thousand with forty-one full 
page illust ations). Text-books of ornamenial designs. 
12mo, $2.85; by mail, $3.01. 

The three text-books in ornamental art, bound together in 
this volume were first issued by Mr. Lewis Foreman Day, in 
1887 and 1888. They are “ The Anatomy of Pattern,” «The 
Planning of Ornament’? and “The Application of Orna- 
ment,” Based on the laborious analysis familiar at South 
Kensington, they have. after going through three to four 
editions, been rewritten, revised and provided with addi- 
tional examples and il-.ustrations. 


The Quest of the Holy Grail. A series of paintings 
done for the decoration of the Delivery Room in the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. By Edwin A. 
Abbey. Quarto, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Mr. Abbey’s much-talked-of series of decorative paintings 
for the Boston Public Library—* The Quest of the Holy 
Grail ’’—are reproduced in half-tone on a liberal scale and 
published in a thin oblong volume, with explanatory text. Mr. 
Abbey’s talent as an illustrator has not deserted him in this 
work in a more ambitious field, and his designs are admir- 
ably suited to black-and-white reproduction. In this form 
they will be seen and admired by many who will never see 
the originals, and their fulness of incident, richness of detail, 
and wealth of characterization are likely to give them a far 
wider popularity than would fall to the lot of paintings more 
closely adhering to the purely decorative tradition. 

N.Y. Post. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Manual of Mythology. Greek and Roman, Norse and 
old German, Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology. By 
Alexander S. Murray. Revised and corrected on the 
basis of the twentieth edition of Petiscus. With ten 
full page plates and one hundred illustrations in text. 
408 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 08. 

This manual first appeared in 1872 and has had since a 
large number of editions. In this edition extracts from poets 
have been inserted, new illustrations have been added, 
familiar spelling bas been used for proper names and 
genealogical tables prepared. These changes are made 


without consulting the original author. 
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REFERENCE. 


The Blue Book for Amateur Photographers. 
American edition, 1895. A Universal Hand-Book 
and Directory for all interested in Photography. Illus- 
trated. 337 pp. I2mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Contains exhibition dates, duties, lists of clubs and mem- 
bers in America, of clubs and secretaries in all parts of the 
world, distance tables, diaphragm, diagrams, patents, etc., 
and a list by States of dealers and dark rooms in the United 
States, arranged geographically, together with calendars, etc. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Game Birds at Home. By Theodore S. Van Dyke, 
author of * The Still Hunter,’ “ Southern California,” 
etc. 219 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


See review. 
SCIENCE. 


A Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. By 
Alfred Daniell, M.A., LL. B., D. Se., F.R.S. E. Third 
edition. Illustrated. 782 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.60; 
by mail, $3.93. 

This text-book was written in the first place for medical 
students and considerable space under sound, light, etc., is 
therefore given to the physiological apparatus. [t aims to 
develop by ordered steps the entire field of physical science 
and,uses freely the simpler mathematics of the question. 
First published in 1884, the first edition had fifteen hundred 
copies and the second four thousand, This is the third. 


HYGIENE. 


Hand-Book of Sanitary Information for House- 
holders. Containing facts and suggestions about 
ventilation, drainage, care of contagious diseases, disin- 
fection, food, and water With appendices on disin- 
fectants and plumbers’ materials. By Roger S. Tracy, 
M. D. Illustrated. 114 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

Good air, good food and good water are essential to con- 
tinuous good health ; it is the object of Sanitary Science to 
show how they can be secured. Dr. Roger Tracy, Sanitary 
Inspector of the New York City Health Department, fur- 
nishes householders with a “* Handbook of Sanitary Infor- 
mation,” a compendium of useful knowledge concerning 
ventilation, drainage, the care of contagious diseases, disin- 
fection, food and water. A great deal of material has been 
condensed and rearranged here, and it will not be Dr. Tracy’s 
fault if citizens are not the gainers by his ‘“‘ Hand-Book.”’ 
The chapter on Foods treats of adulterations, harmless and 
harmful, and shows the methods of detecting the presence of 
impurities. From the report of the New York State Board 
of Health, Dr. Tracy gives details of such adulterations as 
injure the consumer, and of those which simply cheat him. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Self-Expression and Health, Americanized Del- 
sarte Culture. By Emily M. Bishop. Fifth edition, 
revised. 201 pp. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.07. 

In this manual, intended for a text-book, a series of physi- 
cal exercises are given, intended to give, poise, relaxation, 
sitting, rising, and to cure insomnia, nervousness, etc. The 
work is a result of teaching in the Chautauqua School of 
expression. 

Strength: A Treatise on the Development and 
Use of Muscle. By the champion, C, A. Sampson. 
Illustrated. Rialto series. 240 pp. 12mo, paper, 
38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The book is short and simple, and merely repeats the 
commonsense precepts of training now in vogue among 
people who consult their physicians or an expert on the sub- 
ject, tut skill unknown to many amateur athletes, and especi- 
ally to very young men and boys, who strain their muscles 
with weights that are far too heavy, in the belief that they 
are benefitting their health and developing their physique. 
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To become a professional Hercules, Sampson claims that a 
man mast have “ genius’’—by which he means, we sup- 
pose, that, besides uncommon natural muscular strength, one 
must be gifted with a quick brain and readily responding 
reflexes. Writing for the general reader, Sampson lays stress 
upon the mental benefit to be derived from exercise by 
people of sedentary habits—the result expressed in his own 
device, mens sana in corpore sano. It is this feeling of 
buoyancy that makes the bicyclist so enthusiastic for his 
sport; it can be obtained as well with a p ir of five-pound 
dumb-bells and a three-foot India-rubber strap. Zhe Critic. 


COOK BOOKS. 


Chafing-Dish Delicacies. By Helen Louise Johnson, 
* editor of Zable Talk. 55 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 
Brief receipts for familiar cishes on the chafing-dish, 
written in rather general terms and from Zad/e Talk. 


GAMES. 


Whist of To-Day. In two parts. Part I. For the 
Beginner: suggests a new and easy system of master- 
ing the scientific principles iof the game. Part Il. For 
the Advanced Player: Gives all the recent whist devel- 
opments, many of which have been originated by the 
author, and appear for the first time in print. By Milton 
C. Work, 182 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mai!, 97 cents. 

Contains a preface with sound advice to beginners, a very 
clear and accurate exposition of the leading principles of 
modern play and of “ American leads,” and a second part 
devoted to the application in practice of the great principles 
whose discovery has transformed modern whist. 


BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A Stroll on a [Marsh in Search of Wild Flowers. 
By Uncle Matt. Illustrated. 94 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

The author tells how to Him who made all things there is 
nothing common or unclean, and that every weed has its 
own story to tell, and, if we could only fathom the mysteries 
of nature, its special mission to fulfill. Through the enter- 
taining way in which this book is written, young people may 
acquire a fair knowledge of botany. The illustrations are as 
excellent as is the method of instruction, N.Y. Times. 


Across the Common After Wild Flewers. By 
Uncle Matt. Illustrated. 98 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Eight common English flowers, found in commons and 
heaths, are here described. While all the genera and some 
closely related flowers are to be found here, and one, poten- 
tilla auserina, is domesticated here, the others do not occur 
here wild. The description takes of botanical forms, rela- 
tions, etc. 


Around a Cornfield in a Ramble after Wild Flow- 
ers. By Uncle Matt. Illustrated. 98 pp. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Down the Lane and Back in Search of Wild Flow- 
ers. By Uncle Matt. Illustrated. 114 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Eight English flowers, common to field and stream, are 
described in this book. Of these the dandelion, violet, St. 
John’s wort, mallow and bindweed are demonstrated here ; 
the butter-cup and red campion (Lychnis diurna) by the 
same or closely related species, and Lords and Ladies (arum 
maculatum) by a similar genus, with as spaltre, so that the 
book is open to use here. 

Through the Copse. Another Ramble after Flowers. 
By Uncle Matt. Illustrated. 106 pp, Indexed. 12mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


How Tommy Saved the Barn. By James Otis. With 
frontispiece. - 87 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 
There were three little waifs the Society shipped to Mr. 
Hiram Hackett of Monroe Corner, Me., and the children 
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were Luke, a cripple; a girl who had taken care of Luke 
and Tom, a newsboy, When the Hacketts, though they 
were nice enough people, heard of the coming of the chil- 
dren, they hardly liked it. Luke Garriphilia, (Garry for 
short) and T:m soon, however, won all their affections, and 
when Tom caught the tramps setting fire to the barn and 
helped so nobly in putting it out, then the Hacketts appre- 
ciated what the little waifs coulddo. Mr. James Otis is par- 
ticularly happy with his children’s stories. N.Y. Times. 


The Master of Deeplawn. By Mrs. Hattie E. Colter. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 
The story of a rich American boy who desires to make 
his life useful and helpful; the story begins with his four- 
teenth year, carrying him through his school life and univer- 
sity life at Oxford, and describes his practical work among 
ignorant and vicious boys. Publishers Weekly. 


What They Couldn’t. A Home Story. By Mrs.G.R. 
Alden (Pansy), author of “Ester Ried,’ ‘‘ Her Asso- 
ciate Members.”’ Illustrated by Charles Mente. 424 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

A new “ Pansy ” story is always sure of a warm welcome. 
Their popularity has steadily increased from the days of the 
first “ Pansy”? book to this latest story, the ninety-fifth by 
this favorite writer. ‘ What They Couldn’t” is primarily a 
home story, but of a home that is full of cares and worries, 
loosely constructed and with no underlying purpose save that 
of selfishness and the desire to keep up appearances on a 
strained income. How the spirit of self-help came at last 
to take the place of selfishness and extravagance Mrs. Alden 
tells in her customary practical, helpful and uplifting way. 

XN. Y. World, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


Initial Studies in American Letters. By Henry A. 
Beers, author of “ Life of N. P. Willis,” “The Thank- 
less Muse,”’ etc. Illustrated. 291 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In 1887 this first appeared in an “Outline Sketch of 
American Literature’? for Chautauqua, It was reissued 
under its present title in 1891, with an appendix containing 
extracts. It is now revised again, issued with catch-words 
on the margin and brought down to date, retaining its essay 
character. The writers are treated collectively by periods. 


Some First Steps in Human Progress. By Freder- 
ick Starr, Lllustrated. 305 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This book began as a course of lectures on anthropology. 
They have now been expanded into a book in which, under 
topics beginning with fire and ending with religion, the acts, 
habits and life of primitive man is discussed and described. 
A list of useful books is given at the end, but there are no 
foot-notes or citations. 


The Growth of the American Nation. By H. P. 
Judson. Illustrated. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 
By Colonel Carroll D. Wright. Illustrated. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The author, now Federal commissioner of labor, one of the 
leading statisticians of the country, long engaged in collect- 
ing manufacturing statistics in Massachusetts, is admirably 
fitted to write this work. 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. By E. W. Scripture, Ph, D. 


Illustrated. 304 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 
See review, 
FICTION. 


A Love Episode. By Emile Zola. Translated with a 
preface by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, and illustrated with 
ninety-four wood engravings from drawings by E. 
‘Thévenot. 386 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.74. 

“Une Page d’Amour”’ probably presents more difficulties 
to the translator than any other novel of Zola’s—in fact it is 
only fair to the translator to own at once that the rendering 
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of “Paris with its ocean of roofs,’’ that marvellous chorus in 
psychology of the drama, is a blank impossibility. We can- 
not do better than take a few lines from the original and put 
them side by side with the English; the comparison will 
show at once what a task Mr. Vizetelly has undertaken and 
how welk he has fared: “ Le soleil montait dans un poudroie- 
ment adouci de rayons. Une claité blonde, du blond vague 
de l’enfance, se brisait en pluie, emplissait l’espace de son 
frisson tiéde. C’était une féte, une paix souveraine et une 
gaieté tendre de l’infini, pendant que la ville, criblée de 
fiéches d’or, paresseuse et somnolente, ne se décidaient point 
a se montrer sous ses dentelles.” “The sun was climbing 
the heavens, scattering a spray of soft rays; a pale golden 
light, akin in hue tothe flaxen tresses of a child, was stream- 
ing down like rain, filling the atmosphere with the warm 
quiver of its sparkle. It was like a festival of the infinite, 
instinct with sovereign peacefulness and gentle gaiety, whilst 
the city, chequered with golden beams, still remained lazy 
and sleepy, unwilling to reveal itself by casting off its cover- 
let of lace.’”” However, for our own part, we are quite will- 
ing to own frankly that some of the loss of charm which we 
feel in the English version comes about from the fact that 
the description is taken from an unfamiliar to a familiar lan- 


guage. Saturday Review. 

A Modern Man. By Ella Macmahon, author of “A 
New Note.’’ With illustrations by Ida Lovering. Iris 
series. I92 pp. I2mo,57 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


Merton Byng, a rising young barrister, falls deeply in love + 


with the daughter of his patron Lord Pomfret. After ten 
years of waiting, at the age of thirty-five, he is accepted as 
Muriel’s fiancé; but shortly afterwards, while shooting in 
Wales, he meets a young girl for whom he conceives a sud- 
den passion. Muriel has to go abroad to visit an invalid 
relative, and while she is away Merton is making violent 
love to the other girl, Sibyl, only to Jearn that she is just 
engaged to a friend of his. Muriel returns, and Merton 
hurries on their marriage, and afterwards learns that his wife 
had known of his wavering affection. A slight but cleverly 
told little story. London Publishers’ Circular. 


A Mormon Wife. By Grace Wilbur Trout. Illustrated 
by Capel Rowley. 108 pp, 12mo, paper, 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

The main incidents of the story are said to be based on 
fact. The time is a few years ago, before polygamy was 
abandoned in Utah. The story tells of the anguish of a 
young wife, when she learns her husband, in spite of a 
promise to her, is about to take a second wife, and the 
tragedy which ends her own and her children’s lives. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. By Thomas Hardy. With 
etched frontispiece. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 25. 

This reprint of Mr. Hardy’s novel of twenty years ago, 
is a story in which church restoration is the subject about 
which the characters revolve. Stephen Smith is sent by a 
London firm to Endelston vicarage, Lower Wessex, at the 
request of Mr. Swancourt, the vicar, to make drawings of 
the aisle and tower of the parish church with a view to its 
restoration. There he meets Elfrida, the vicar’s daughter, 
who is the possessor of a pair of blue eyes and of emotions 
which, the author assures us, lies very near the surface. 
Both parties being young, innocent and ardent, the result 
may be easily guessed. A few days in each others’ company, 
without a chaperone, is sufficient to lead to very unfortunate 
indiscretions. But there is a third victim, to wit: Henry 
Knight, reviewer and essayist, for Mr. Hardy is intent upon 
giving us the history of three human hearts instead of the 
usual two. Mr. Hardy’s work is artistic, and the aevelop- 
ment of his plot shows the careful craftsmanship which he 

has taught us to expect from him. 
. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A Pastoral Played Out. By Mary L. Pendered, author 
of “ Dust and Laurels,’’ etc. Cassell’s Union Square 
Library. 330pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 
40 cents. 
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A Splendid Cousin. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. The 
“Unknown” Library. 188 pp. 12mo, paper, 38 cents; 
by mail, 40 cents. 

This novel first appeared in 1892. In it the scientific man 
wrapped in his science, marries the artistic temperament, and 
is miserable when he might have married the domestic tem- 
perament and been presumably happy. Scene in England, 


At a Great Cost. A novel. By Effie Adelaide Row- 
lands, With illustrations by Henry C. Edwards. The 
Ledger Library. 348 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 35 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 

Barbara Vereker, a young English girl, having a secret in 
her past life, is suddenly confronted with Lady Bridgewater, 
whose jealousy she had at one time inspired. Because she 
believes the girl is for the second time about to come between 
her and her heart’s desire. Lady Bridgewater plots against 
Barbara, causing a new misunderstanding. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


At Heart a Rake. By Florence Marryat, author of 
“ The Beautiful Soul,’ “‘ Parson Jones,” etc. 341 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Another “ new woman” is introduced in Lady Phyllis 
Macnaughton. Against her husband’s wishes she joins a 
woman’s club where the manners and conversations are 
decidedly vulgar. Sheis warm-hearted and is led away to 
do most unconventional things, generally with good motives. 
Finally she feels trammelied and leaves her husband. She 
soon repents, however, and decides that the new woman of 
club and sporting fame is “ at heart a rake.” 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


Bunch-Grass Stories. By Mrs. Lindon W. Bates, 
author of “A Blind Lead,” “ A Nameless Wrestler,” 
etc. 268 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Two of these short stories, the “ Inspiration at the Cross- 
roads,’ and ‘* The Beach Shell,’’ are laid, the one in France 


under Louis XIV, and the other in ancient Greece. Six are 
stories of Western life told with care. . 
Cause and Effect. By Ellinor Meirion. 291 pp. 


16mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

There were two causes and one effect, and poor Amy 
Marsden was made to suffer. Amy had for first suitor 
Robert Heriot. a hard, self-sufficient cleric, who had made 
up his mind that Amy should marry him, even if she did not 
love him, but he did not succeed. And at that he was 
astounded, but remained persistent. Amy had just lost her 
father,and Heriot took anvantage of that and annoyed her with 
his declarations. The girl, her sister, and mother, go to the 
Riviera, and there Amy meets Vladimir Karobkoff, a highly 
gifted and perfectly good-for-nothing Russian. Karobkoft 
fascinates the girl with his music and his talk. Then the 
English visitors at the Hotel Apollo talk scandal, and Amy is 
their victim. The Russian is an Anarchist, and has been 
under the sway of a former mistress of his, Vara. Vara has 
been in the United States and married Arthur J. Smith, an 
old and silly person. Smith is writing up his travels, and 
the book is to be called “ Honey from the Honeymoon.” 
Vladimir returns to his Vara, and Amy is broken-hearted. 
The Rev. Robert Heriot is lucky. He marries an aristo- 
cratic person in the highest circles. N.Y. Times. 


Chiffon’s Marriage. By Gyp. Translated by Nora 


Teller. The Enterprise series. 225 pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Deperate Remedies. A Novel. By Thomas Hardy, 


author of “ Tess of the D'Ubervilles,’’ etc. Globe 
Library. 384 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

This novel, which first appeared in 1871, was the first 
Mr. Hardy published, and the critics objected to it as too 
coarse in some passages. The scene is laid, as are most of 
Mr. Hardy’s stories, in Wessex. 


Doctor Hathern’s Daughters. A story of Virginia, 
in four parts. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of 
‘* Marguerite,” “‘ Tempest and Sunshine,” etc. 471 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.16, 
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“ Life at the Elms,” “ Fanny and Jack,” “ Fann, Ann and 
Jack,” and ‘“ Katy and Carl”? make up the various parts of 
this romance. ‘The story has to do with the civil war, and 
begins with the restitution of a pet pony, Black Beauty, 
captured by the Federal troops from Fanny Hathern. It is 
Colonel Errington who does the handsome thing. With 
that for a start, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes begins and writes a 
long story, which concludes with the decoration of certain 
graves. N.Y. Times. 
Fate at the Door. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. 240 pp. 

12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Stories of New York society are getting to be only less 
common than those that portray the doings and report the 
sayings of the members of the elect of London. Here we 
we are back again in the company of the Courtlandts, and 
Rossiters, and Van Thingamy’s dining with them, attending 
on their utterances at “ at homes,” sitting in their drawing 
rooms, noting their apparel, and, in the end, yawning once 
again over their utter vacuousness, Truly, if New York 
society is as the novelists paint it, one may well be content 
with his crust and hollow tree. There is much smartness in 
this novel, and some parts of it seems to have been founded 
on facts. Its dinner table talk is of a fair average sort, 
and there is a good deal of somewhat affected gossip in 
it about music. N.Y. Times. 
Ferragus, Chief of the Devorants. The Last 

Incarnation of Vautrin. By Honoré de Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Honoré 
de Balzac’s Novels. 406 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.23. 

These - stories, though separate and distinct, have the 
same characteristics. In them Balzac, who knew everything, 
and who had explored every social field, describes the 
criminal class in France, and for a type he selects Vautrin, 
and never has such a Napoleonic figure been drawn. For 
coarage, combined with subtlety, for quickness of perception, 
for ability in changing himself according to his surroundings, 
Vautran never had an equal. The “ Last Incarnation of 
Vautran’’ is the sequel to “Lucian de Rubempré.”’ 
Marvelous is the way Vautran escapes from the toils. Miss 
Wormeley, in this translation, has had to face many 
difficulties. Especially troublesome must it have been to 
turn into English the argot of the French criminal; but, 
with her good judgment and manysided acquaintance, she 
has been quite equal to the task. ‘“ Vautran” is more 
than a romance. It is a study in criminology. 

N.Y. Times. 
Harum Scarum. The Story of a Wild Girl. By Esmé 
Stuart, author of “Miss Fenwick’s Failures,” ‘ For 
Half a Crown,” etc, 308pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, $1.02. The Author’s Library, paper, 38 cents; 

by mail, 40 cents. 

The familiar story of a penniless young relation, who 
came from the free untrammelled life of Australia into the 
stiff surroundings of English aristocratic life. In this case 
this relation is a girl, full of noble impulses and love of her 
kind, who eats in the kitchen, rides bareback, insists upon 
the convenience of the companion being considered, and 
generally incenses her aunt, the duchess, by her fearless 
truth and total ignorance of class distinctions. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

He Love’s Me, He Love’s [le Not; or, The Life 

and Love of Violet Lee. By Julia Edwards, author 

of “ The Little Widow,” etc: Clover series. 215 pp 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This novel appeared in Street &° Smith's Weekly in 1891. 
There isasecret marriage and. much else, with a scene in 
this country and England. 


Her Majesty. A Romance of To-day. By Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins, author of “An Unlessoned Girl,” 
etc. 222 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; 
paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

Elizabeth K. Tompkins has written a story which will 
delight every class of readers. A young queen slips off on 
vacation and in disguise goes through the town under the 
convoy of an agitator who is a democratic noble. They fall 
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in love with each other and are arrested by the police on a 
charge of treason. Then when a revolution sweeps the 
queen from her throne she and her young man are happily 
married. To make everything end happily they are recalled 
to the throne by the people. Preposterous as the story 
sounds in bare outline there seems no absurdity in the tell- 
ing of it. N. Y. World. 


Holdenhurst Hall. A novel. By Walter Bloomfield. 
With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. The Choice 
series, 284 pp. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Holdenhurst Hall is in Suffolk, England. The scene of 
the story alternates between it andthe United States. The 
time is to-day. The finding of a letter written in the seven- 
teenth century by an ancestor of the Trumans, the owners of 
of Holdenhurst Hall, referring to a buried treasure in the 
crypt of the Hall, that had been brought from Turkey, 
is the motive. With the search for the treasure is a love 
story. Publishers’ Weekly. 


In Old New England. The Romance of a Colonial 
Fireside. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 281 pp. Town 
and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Pardon Ponder is a story-teller with delightful powers— 
your New England improvisatore, if you choose to call him 
so—for though he may tell of the customs of the ancients in 
good prose, he lapses every now and then into poetry, recit- 
ing old-fashioned ballads. Pokanoket House looked out on 
Mount Hoke and Narragansett Bays, and was hallowed with 
the memories of Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas, 
and Pardon Ponder, or Hezekiah Butterworth, gives you the 
stories of the past in a very jolly, rollicking manner. The 
tales, with their mysteries and their fun, are generally 
founded on Colonial incidents, and you might recall “ The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” The first story, “The Haunted 
Oven,” gives, in another dress, the well-known legend of 
the baker who used a gravestone for the hearth of the oven. 
When the loaves came out the hearthstone side, the dough, 
when baked, bore certain characters. Squire Pettijohn, not 
through thrift, but because he wanted his departed wife, 
Delight, to repose under a more appropriate tombstone, re- 
moved the old one and had a nice new one put in its place. 
From that arose certain remarkable complications with happy 
termination. ‘In Old New England” is a charming book 
of stories, as cleverly conceived as they are pleasantly writ- 
ten. XN. Y. Times. 


In the Year of Jubilee. By George Gissing, author of 
“ Eve’s Ransom,” ‘ Denzil Quarrier,” etc. 404 pp. 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

The suburbs owe a debt to Mr. George Gissing, who has 
vindicated them triumphantly in his latest novel from the 
cheap sneers of the superior modern journalist. For al- 
though the life which he describes in his usual uncompromis- 
ing fashion is generally unlovely and often hideous, it is full 
of human interest, and rises at times to a genuinely tragic 
level. ‘In the Year of Jubilee ”—the title is solely derived 
from the date at which the story begins—is a plain unvarn- 
ished tale of middle-class life,in which the modern spirit of 
revolt is illustrated in half a duzen different types. Nothing, 
at first sight, could be more unpromising than the materials 
selected; none the less the book is of absorbing interest, 
and—with the exception of the sole personage who does not 
belong to the dourgeois stratum, Lionel Tarrant, whose pre- 
posterous views on the married state are developed with 
fatiguing iteration—singularly convincing in its presentment 
of human nature. Much of the book is painful reading, nota- 
bly that which deals with the squalid squabblings of the 
Peachey household, and the effects, as exemplified in the 
person of an hysterical governess, of “charlatan education 
operating upon crude character.’’ Still here and there the 
reader encounters a gleam of wintry sunshine, and, in the 
issue, possibilities of repose and even of happiness are 
opened up to the sorely tried heroine. The impressiveness 
of this remarkable book is greatly enhanced by the admirable 
style in which it is written—always direct, forcible, and free 
from mannerism. London Atheneum. 
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Kafir Stories. 
frontispiece. 
cents. 

See review 


Madame de Stael. The Rival of Napoleon. By Helen 
Hinsdale Rich. 26pp. 1I2mo, paper, 15 cents, postpaid. 


Mam’selle: A Modern Heathen. By E. Burke Col- 
lins, author of “Tony; a Waif of the Louisiana Pine 
Woods,” etc. The Constance Library. 246 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Master Wilberforce. The Study of a Boy. By “ Rita,” 
author of “A Husband of No Importance,” “A 
Gender in Satin,” etc. 342 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

“ Rita” is always original, and this, her last story, is un- 
questionably superior to any of her late works. It is a study 
of the unfolding of love in a boy’s heart, but so cleverly done 
that the interest is as great in the boy as it would be in the 
man—in fact greater. XN. Y. World. 


Meadow-Grass. Tales of New England Life. By 
Alice Brown. 315 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Miss Brown’s title is purely figurative. All flesh is grass, 
according to the prophet, and Miss Brown writes about 
humanity. Her field is a village in New Hampshire, 
Tiverton by name, and her stories have the fresh charm, 
the unforced humor, and convincing clearness that are 
begot by accurate observation controlled by sympathy, 
and fostered by a simple and sound literary style. 
Only in her first chapter—essay rather than story—devoted 
to memories of the old district school], and in her last, which 
is largely devoted to a consideration of the effect on the 
rustic mind of a two weeks’ engagement of a theatrical 
troupe in Tiverton, does her writing seem at all artificial and 
labored. Her mood in the former is conventionally remin- 
iscent. The essay savors of the writing desk and the need 
of making “copy.” In the latter she taxes our credulity. 
The meanest actors could not spend two weeks in a cross- 
roads village and live, and the matter is all pretty poor stuff, 
as ancient as Partridge’s visit to the Theatre Royal, when 
Mr. Garrick played in ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ But from her second 
piece, until the next to the last, she holds us in delightful 
thrall. The simple villagers are pictured with a graphic 
skill that is not excelled by any contemporary writer of New 
England tales. In pathos and in humor Miss Brown is 
equally successful, The story of Heman Blaisdell’s perse- 
cution and his deliverance, and that of old lady Lamson’s 
holiday, are as good as many of Miss Jewett’s. The last is 
worthy of comparison with ‘‘ The Passing of Sister Barsett.”’ 
XN. Y. Times. 


Moods: A Journal Intime. An Illustrated Quarterly. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, editor. Boards, cover in five colors, 
160 pp. quarto, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 

The second volume of ‘‘ Moods ”’ is much less a magazine 
than a book. It is bound in cardboard and has, from a color 
point of view, avery tasteful cover design, of the unfortunate 
Aubrey Beardsley kind. Inside we find an almost faultless 
presswork, some extremely unique drawings, noticeably 
Marianna Sloan’s “ At the Play,” and several bits of genuine 
literary art. Of these, by far the best, is Mr. Harvey Mait- 
land Watts’ “‘ Reply of Gigadibs’’—a dramatic monologue 
in refutation of Browning’s “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology.” 
This lengthy and clever poem has been assaulted in advance 
of its publication by a wall-eyed New York critic, who, we 
dare say and hope, will be moved upon reading it to make 
handsome apology, The interested literary set of this city 
cannot fail to be proud of a production so entirely artistic as 
this. Itis quite separate and apart from other periodicals, 
and has really large intrinsic value, In its most important 
details (which include the contributions of Mr. E, St. Elmo 
Lewis and Mr. Owen Wister) it is not only wholesome and 
welcome, but very praiseworthy indeed. Philadelphia Press. 
firs. Musgrave—and Her Husband. By Richard 

Marsh. 208 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents; 
Town and Country Library, paper, 35 cents; by mail, 
37 cents. 


By William Charles Scully. With a 
194 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 63 
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Anything which can be labelled a study in heredity is cer- 
tain to be called “ powerful.” But to our mind it is pre- 
cisely when Mr, Marsh stops dabbling in theories of trans- 
mission and gets to the practical business of slaughtering 
that he is most effective and interesting. We have in “ Mrs. 
Musgrave and Her Husband ” the story of a woman—her- 
self the daughter of a homicide—who murders a man in bed 
in deliberate fashion with a stiletto. The extenuation for 
her crime is represented to be the transmission of her father’s 
taint and the base proposals made by the man against her 
honor. The murder, and Mrs. Musgrave’s light-heartedness 
after it, which amounts almost to insanity, are described 
with some ability. But it was unwise of the author to “ go 
one better’’ and make the unfortunate Mr. Musgrave a mur- 
derer too. When he has killed some one in a railway car- 
riage and the gallows begin to loom inconveniently near, 
there is no way out of it but a treble suicide. All this 
shedding of blood leaves the reader as unmoved as the 
evening papers’ sanguinary placards of tragedies at Tooting. 
Mr. Marsh has constituted himself a sort of exponent of the 
art of murder, but his delight in this form of vice has led 
him into such grossness in the portrayal of it, that his story 
is calculated rather to repel than attract. 

Saturday Review. 


My Friend the Murderer, and other [lysterious 
Adventures. By A, Conan Doyle, author of “ The 
White Company,” “ The Firm of Girdlestone,” etc. 
The Enterprise Series. 187 pp. I2mo, paper, 15 cents; 

y mail, 17 cents. 

This collection includes five of Mr. Doyle’s detective 
stories, written before international copyright. They are: 
“The Silver Hatchet,” “The Gully of Bluemansdyke,”’ 
“The Parson of Jackman’s Gulch,” “A Night Among the 
Nihilists.” 


Iy Lady Nobody. A novel. By Maarten Maartens, 
author of “An Old Maid’s Love,’ etc. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48. 

Mr. Maarten Maartens is a young Dutch author who 
distinctly bears the stigmata of degeneracy, according to the 
Nordau theory, but who is probably the most vigorous and 
manly of the writers recently becoming conspicuous as 
marked by the signs that indicate that class or, as Dr. Nordau 
might say, by the symptoms which show the decadent 
disease. Oneof Mr. Maarten’s symptoms of degeneracy is his 
writing in English instead of his native Dutch, following the 
example of an English decadent, who wrote in French 
because his diatribes were too nasty to be printed in 
English. The novel now under consideration, let it be 
promptly said, is not in the least nasty, but is cleaner than 
the average English novel of the end of the century. It 
deals with the fortunes of a distinguished Dutch family, the 
Van Helmonts, at the close of their history, when their long 
line of succession is broken up and their fair domain 
inherited by strangers. ‘“‘My Lady Nobody”’ isa girl of 
comparatively lowly origin, who married into the family and 
diverts the estate from the Van Helmonts, or undertakes to 
do so by false representations ; but repents and confesses in 
good time, the requirements of poetic justice being served 
by her making a second marriage with the rightful heir. 
The narrative is smoothly delivered, with little of the jerky 
manner, at times almost convulsive, of Mr, Maartens’ earlier 
works, and he condescends to throw in an anecdote once in a 
while and occasionally to indulge in a bit of description, 
quite like other folk who write to entertain their readers. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Old Man Savarin and Other Stories. By Edward 
William Thomson, Off-Hand Stories. 289 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

“Old Man Savarin, and Other Stories” contains fourteen 
tales, only one of which, “John Bedell, U. E. Loyalist,” so 
much as recognizes the existance of the once omnipotent 
Cupid. Yet even the most sentimental maiden will not toss 
this book aside for lack of vital interest. It is intensely 
human, vividly true to life. The tales are kaleidoscopic— 
bright bits of human experience, each rapidly succeeding 
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another, hardly any two alike, yet all blending ina har- 
monious impression Mr. Thomson is not a plot-maker. 
He has no faculty for intricate interlacing of events, the dove- 
tailing of situations, and the springing of mines of dazzling, 
unexpected denouement. His genius does not lie in this 
direction; but he can take a simple incident, or a single 
dramatic event, and clothe it with such vividness of color 
and feeling, that one as readily spares plot and complication 
as a diagram of inflorescence in a rose, or a cosmic scaffold- 
ing about the evening star. Take, for instance, a story like 
“ The Shining Cross of Rigaud,” with its idealism, its pathos, 
its poetical handling, and imagine it blurred and expanded 
by a conventional plot! Yet there are tales of intense 
action in this little volume, thrilling by their rapid 
movement. Critic. 


Penalty of Fate; or, The One Thing Needful. By 
Miss M. E. Braddon, author of ** Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” etc. Globe Library. 205 pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 


Sentimental Studies and a Set of Village Tales. 
By Hubert Crackanthorpe, author of ‘ Wreckage.” 
288 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. Crackanthorp has made his mark as a rea ist of the 
English school, taking the French masters of that style as 
models, without expanding into the fuller developments of 
the Zolaesque novel, which have not, at least as yet, been 
fully acclimatized amongst us. The material to be worked 
out is only slight, the whole skill of the workman lying in 
the impression produced, and the study of character offered 
in the group or episode presented. What our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel call the “ half-world”’ 
figures, are the prevailing element in the “ Sentimental 
Studies.”” The secret unfaithfulnesses of a husband, the 
concealed indiscretions of a silly boy, the death-bed of some 
Jille-de-joie—furnish the kind of subject for the author’s 
skillful touch, and make, in such hands, some very clever 
pictures, The remainder of the volume consists of pieces of 
a much briefer sort—mere silhouettes and snapshots—all 
taken from some Gascon village, and reproducing in graphic, 
suggestive style,a view, bere and there, of the domestic 
interiors of the humble community. London Bookseller. 


Short Stories from Outing. [Illustrated. Outing 
Library. Vol. I, 189 pp. 12mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Contents: Donald Grey (the luck of a good-for-nothing), 
by A. B. Ward; Rev. Dr. Black, by A. A. Gardner; Fidéle, 
by A. A. Gardner; Two years’ old heroine, by F. Treve- 
lyan; Racing at Southern fairs, by F. Trevelyan; Over a 
cigar, by Fox Russell; Jack Lindsay, by F, Trevelyan ; 
A comedy of counterplots, by Edgar Fawcett; Pastelle, 
by Clara Sprague Ross; A medley of the Midway 
Plaisance, by A. B. Ward; A very strange case, by W. 
Hinckley; The flagelante’s sin, by Theresa M, Randall ; 
The letter of credit, by C. Nott, Jr.; The ghost at White 
Bear, by Franklyn W, Lee. Publishers Weekly. 


Sons of Belial. By William Westall, author of “The 
Phantom City,” “The Old Factory,’ etc. 294 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mr. William Westall writes a story of manufacturing 
Yorkshire. Yorkshire is famous for adopting nicknames, 
and Mat Armstrong's fortune began when he united to his 
trade of moulder the business of keeping a little alehouse. 
Once there came to Whitebrook a temperance man, who 
preached against Armstrong and called him “a son of 
Belial,”’ and the name stuck to Mat and his three sons, Mark, 
Luke, and John, but once a man having called Mrs. Arm- 
strong “ Mrs. Belial,’ her husband, Yorkshire way, first 
knocked him flat and then kicked him, Because Matthew 
was honest, acute, and a capital workman, he amassed a 
fortune, for from a moulder he became a manufacturer of 
spinning machinery. ‘Sons of Belial” has most to do with 
Jack Armstrong. The sinister personage in the story is his 
uncle Paul Armstrong, who has spent his time as a convict. 
“The Sons of Belial” is a strongly written story and a 
thoroughly English one, NV. Y. Times. 
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Strange Secrets. Told by A. Conan Doyle and others. 
287 pp, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

There is no explanation as to which of these stories of 
mystery is told by Dr. Doyle and which by “ others,’’ and 
there is no suggestion in them of Doyle’s style or that of any 
other recent writer. They all have an antique character, 
and carry the mind of the middle aged reader back to his 
youth and the dusty piles of old magazines in the garret at 
home. Howitt’s Journal and Household Words, Bentley's 
Miscellany, Graham's Magazine, and Putnam's and the early 
number of Harper's contained hundreds of stories just like 
these in substance and inthe manner of telling. Such an 
introduction as this helps one to renew his youth. Do the 
dead ever revisit the earth? On this subject even the pon- 
derous and unsentimental Dr. Johnson was of opinion that 
to maintain they did not was to oppose the concurrent and 
unvarying testimony of all ages and nations, etc. All the 
stories are not ghost stories, though the spectre predominates 
from page I to page 287 and finis. Some of the ghosts are 
humorists, and there is a vein of drollery in some of thé 
tales that is quite as old-fashioned as the grisly terrors. 
There is not a hint of hypnotism or modern neurotics or the 
mysteries that bother the members of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research. The ghosts are of the old graveyard, 
midnight, secret-revealing kind, and where there is no ghost 
the author—Dr. Doyle or one of the “others ’’—manages to 
impart a sense of horror quite as strong as the spectre itself 
could produce. N.Y. Times. 


The Chouans (Les Chouans). By H. De Balzac. 
Translated by Ellen Marriage. With a preface by 
George Saintsbury. Illustrated. 370 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

The new volume of translations from de Balzac, now 
being issued under the direction of Mr. G. Saintsbury, takes 
us back to the first of his stories which created an impres- 
sion, and which definitely enrolled the author in the list of 
the novelists of France—“ Les Chouans,”’ or, “* Le Dernier 
Chouan de 1800,” as it was first sent into the world in 1829. 
Up till two years previous—for Balzac in after years dated 
the composition of the novel from 1827—he had done hack- 
and-grub work, journalising, tale-writing, side by side with 
speculations of one kind and another, including a printing 
and type-founding’ enterprise, the failure of which embar- 
rassed him more or less for life. In “The Chouans" we 
have the faults and excellences of its author. Sainte Beuve 
contrasting the styles of Dumas and Balzac, says that the one 
was an “embrace,” the other a ‘“‘hug” or a “ squeeze; ”’ 
and the “bug” of Balzac was sometimes heavy—long con- 
versations and recitals (who is not oppressed by Raphael’s 
interminable story in his “ Peau de Chagrin?’’), and, as 
Mr. Saintsbury acutely remarks, by the chapterless form in 
which the story was eventually published. 

London Bookseller. 


The Girl from the Farm. By Gertrude Fox. 208 pp. 
Keynote series 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

This is a decidedly clever little book. The writer stands 
away from her characters so completely, and allows their 
actions to speak for themselves so entirely without comment, 
that we cannot tell if her sympathy is with her heroine or 
not. A daughter who could leave a kind father to total 
blindness while she busies herself with “ rescue work” 
away from home, appears to us rather more unlovable than 
even the average New Daughter. But weare not called upon 
to admire her conduct—only to read of it with interest, 
which bright writing has made an easy task for us. 

Saturday Review, 

The Heart of Life. By W. H. Mallock, author of “Is 

Life Worth Living ?” “A Romance of the Nineteenth 

Century,” etc. 397 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.06. 

The characters in W. H. Mallock’s novels have thoughts, 
emotions, even passions, but no pulse. They have the 
semblance of life—of fine-spun, energizing life—without 
the color of it, souls that are capable of sentiment without 
sensation—faces that have the verisimilitude of delicately 
moulded wax. Mr. Mallock’s men and women act and 
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dress, think and feel as such persons do. He knows better, 
perhaps, than any living novelist how to reproduce the man- 
ners and conversation of intellectual society, yet they in- 
variably lack the human vibration which convinces the 
reader and makes an artist of the writer. The saddest part 
of it is that this author misses achievement only by a hair- 
breadth. Few heroes of fiction are so complete as his, so 
technically true and perfect. The wheels of their souls go 
round without a hitch. Noone has ever reproduced the 
mechanism of life better than Mr. Mallock in this Jast story, 
which with a curious irony is misnamed the heart of life. 
Into the complexities of character Mr. Mallack has a partial 
insight. There are portraits of three clergymen in this 
story that are most excellently well drawn. All have a dis- 
tinct personality set forth with the deliberate exactitude of 
a mathematical equation, though they are not essential to the 
story. Indeed, most of the minor personages seems to be 
introduced for no other reason than to exhibit the author’s 
talent for portraiture, his emotional rigidity, and his angu- 
larities of thought and style. Mr. Mallock’s last book is 
as clever and as sterile as its immediate predecessors. It 
is not the heart of life; it is not even the lungs. Mr. Mal- 
lock will never get beyond the tissues and tendons. 
Saturday Review. 


The Honour of the Flag. By W. Clark Russell, author 
of “The Wreck of ‘ The Grosvenor,’”’ etc, The Au- 
tonym Library. 196 pp. 12mo 38 cents ; by mail, 45 
cents. 

This volume contains eight short sea stories in Mr. 

Russell’s usual vein. 


‘‘ The Little Huguenot.’’ A romance of Fontainebleau. 
By Max Pemberton, author of “ The Impregnable City,’’ 
etc. With portrait. 177 pp. I12mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
64 cents. 

This volume finds its theme in France in the days of Louis 
the Fourteenth. Mr. Pemberton has here paid less than his 
usual attention to the element of adventure or romance in 
the plot, which is, indeed, somewhat slight. He has. how- 
ever, caught very satisfactorily the atmosphere of the strange 
times which he describes, and his heroine, the little Hugue- 
not, Gabrielle de Vernet, is pictured with a carefulness and 
skill that deserves the highest praise. London Bookseller. 


The Making of [Mary. By Jean Forsyth. The “ Un- 
known”’ Library. 173 pp. 12mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
45 cents. 

Though the central idea of this interesting character 
study is not very original, for we have often met with the 
beautiful, impudent, selfish girl, who, by the force of circum- 
stances, becomes unselfish and thoughtful for others, yet 
Miss Forsyth’s treatment of her theme is marked by very 
great ability. Mary Mason, a friendless girl of great beauty, 
is taken up by the energetic wife of an American newspaper 
editor, who tries to make something of her, but to very little 
purpose. Eventually Mary turns hospital nurse and becomes 
engaged to one of the doctors. She catches smallpox, how- 
ever, and her bethothed, for whom she feels no great love, 
fails her, and she then turns her attention to the nobler task 
of caring for the patients, among whom her duty lies. The 
working out of her character is done with remarkable skill, 
and the various persons in the story sketched with insight 
and ability. London Bookseller. 


The Master of Ballantrae. A Winter’s Tale. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson, author of “‘ Treasure Island,” 
“ Kidnapped,” etc. The Enterprise series. 310 pp. 
12mo, paper, 15 cents ; by mail, 17 cents. 

A reprint, in cheap form, on rough paper of Mr. Steven- 
son’s novel, published in 1889, just before the adoption of 
— copyright. It is by many considered his best 
novel, 

The [Mistress of Quest. A_ novel. By Adeline 
Sergeant, author of “The Surrender of Margaret 
Bellarmine,” “The Story of a Penitent Soul,” “ Under 
False Pretences,” etc. 336 pp. Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents ; 
paper, 35 cents; by mail, 37 cents, 
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To draw the vicissitudes of one heroine or of one hero 
generally calls upon constructors of fiction for all their tal- 
ents, but Adeline Sergeant has taken in charge not less than 


three women and three men. Maybe interest flags under 
such divided attention. There is a nonchalant artist who 
marries a country girl who dies in giving birth to Elizabeth. 
The painter Lorimer is in agony when he loses his wife, but 
he neglects his child. Elizabeth is brought up by her grand- 
father, Farmer Verrall, and she becomes in time a strong- 
minded woman. She hardly knows of her father. The 
painter marries the second wife—this time for money—and 
has another daughter, Alys, and then this second wife dies. 
The father, who is selfish, has taken his wife’s money and 
bought an annuity for himself. So when he dies Alys is 
penniless. She goes to live with Elizabeth. There are 
besides the adventures of Elizabeth and Alysthose of a third 
girl, Julia, and in the “ Mistress of Quest”? you have a 
variety of misadventures. Julia is a young person who 
gives her hand to a man twenty years her senior. There is a 
madman, Zudoc, in the romance, and because he is killed, or 
kills himself, the loves of both Alys and Elizabeth get into 
trouble. The story is very much extended, and the conclu- 
sion is that Elizabeth, the strong-minded woman, is happily 
married to Moor, who is quite the reverse of the mistress of 
Quest—that is, in character. NV. Y. Times. 


The Partners ; or, Fromont, Jr., and Risler, Sr. 
(Fromont Jeune et Risler Ainé.) By Alphonse Daudet. 
Globe Library. 238 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 


The Red House. By “The Duchess,’ author of “A 
Little Rebel,’ “ Marvel,’ etc. The Globe Library. 
259 pp. I2mo, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

This novel first appeared in the newspapers in 1893 and 
1894. More tragic than most of Mrs. Maggie Argles’ stories. 
The scene is laid in England, and there is a family quarrel, 
an idiot given to paryoxysmal insanity and a fighting 
clergyman. 


The Secret of the Court. A romance of life and death, 
By Frank Frankfort Moore, author ‘of “They Call It 
Love,” “A Gray Eye or So,’ etc. With numerous 
illustrations by G. H. Edwards. 277 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.06. 

Mr. Frank Frankfort Moore in the last twenty years 
has written a number of bizarre romances laid in various 
parts of the world. This is cast in upper Egypt, and turns 
on the discovery of a strange secret by which the dead live 
and yet are dead. 


The Story of a Modern Woman, By Ella Hepworth 
Dixon. Cassell’s Union Square Library. 322 pp. 
12mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

In the “ Story of a Modern Woman” we have a tale of 
much interest. It contains a good deal of clever writing, 
and altogether has genuine and undeniable power. 

Philadelphia Press. 


The Veiled Doctor. A novel. By Varina Anne Jeffer- 
son Davis. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Varina Anne Jefferson Davis, whose name sufficiently in- 
dicates her paternal stock, joins the ranks of novelists with 
“ The Veiled Doctor.’’ This js a story of a sleepy country 
town, one of the backwaters of existence, to which Doctor 
Wickford brings home his young bride. The gay girl is dis- 
satisfied with her humdrum existence, and, being innately 
selfish and untruthful, she soon renders it impossible to have 
any peaceful family life at the home of which she is the 
centre. The turning point comes when the doctor falls a 
prey to aterrible cancerous disease. Then Isabel realizes 
that she has thrown away her own happiness as well as that 
of her husband. Miss Davis describes the course of the 
dread disease with pathological exactness. ‘The Veilea 
Doctor”? is not exactly pleasant reading, but then it is not 
intended to be so. The writer’s design is to depict the 
awakening of a soul through sympathy for the living martyr- 
dom of another. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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The Wild Ass’s Skin (La Peau de Chagrin). By 
H. De Balzac. Translated by Ellen Marriage. The 
Enterprise series, 288 pp, 12mo, paper, 15 cents; by 
mail, 17 cents. 

This translation of Balzac’s most characteristic work is 
prepared by George Saintsbury’s introduction, and is printed 
in = type, but on indifferent paper. The translation is 
smooth. 


‘¢The Worm that Ceased to Turn.’’ By Gorham 
‘ Silva, author of “An Heroic Sinner and the Pilgrim 
Spinster,” etc. 140 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

A story of sordid, vulgar, foul life in the fields and alms- 
house, told with unrelieved brutality. The story opens with 
the marriage of a simple-minded farmer to the nameless 
offspring of a pauper reprobate and it ends in urutterable 
ruin for all. 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. By Ambrose Bierce. 
Series of American Novels, 300 pp. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 37 cents. 

Those who like the olla podrida of wit, humor, profanity, 
cynicism, terror, sarcasm and impossibility which characterize 
the work of Ambrose Bierce will welcome the collection of 
his most famous stories, “‘ Tales of Soldiers and Civilians.” 

NV. Y. World. 


Wedded by Fate; or, Sister Angela. By Mrs. 


Georgie Sheldon, author of “ Stella Rosevelt,”’ “Tina,” - 


etc. Clover series. 421 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

A reprint of a novel which appeared in Street & Smith’s 
Weekly in 1890. The scene is laid in Boston and there is 
a secret marriage and an aristocratic family which seeks to 
bar the course of true love. 


When Valmond Came to Pontiac. The story of a 
Lost Napoleon. By Gilbert Parker. 222 pp. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.44. 

Mr. Parker is winning a notable place among the 
romancers of the day; he is giving evidence, too, of greater 
range and versatility than some of his rivals. The last 
story of his which we read was the clever “ Translation of 
a Savage,” giving am account of the life in English society 
of a North American “ savage’? married to an Englishman. 
His new story is in many ways in strong contrast with the 
first. It is still, however, connected with the life of the half- 
French folk of British North America. almond, who 
‘came to Pontiac,” was an ex-servant of one of the Napo- 
leonic princes; he had been left a fortune, and was so fired 
with admiration of the great Emperor that he fastened on 
a story which said that the exile of St. Helena had hada 
son born to him, and liked to dream of himself as that son. 
This grew upon him until at last he determined to sacrifice 
himself and his money in an attempt, in Pontiac, to revive 
the Napoleonic fortunes. He won all hearts of the simple 
people among whom he had come in the most mysterious 
manner, and, declaring to them that he was Prince Valmond 
Napoleon, he gathered a small army about him with which 
to attack the British. His life and that of his chief sup- 
porter were the only ones sacrificed when the Government 
troops suddenly appeared upon the scene. Having assumed 
the name of Napoleon he determined to die as no Napoleon 
had done, fighting. A pathetic love-interest runs through 
Mr. Parker’s tragic romance. London Publishers’ Circular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


American Steam Vessels. By Samuel Ward Stanton. 
Illustrated. 499 pp. 12mo, oblong, $5.00, postpaid. 
See review. 


Infantry Drill Regulations. The Manual of Arms 
adapted ito the Magazine Rifle, Caliber 30. 37 pp. 
16mo, paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

The manual of arms is here adapted to the magazine rifle, 
caliber 30. In addition the changes needed in drill regula- 
tion and guard duty are altered by references to numbers, 
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The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger. A series of Temperance 
Revival Discourses. By Louis Albert Banks, D.D., 
author of “The People’s Christ,” etc. With introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 129 pp. 
I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

“ The Saloon-Keeper’s Ledger’’ is to help educate the 
public mind and conscience afresh in regard to thé drink 
question, In the ledger of those participating in the drink 
traffic heavy balances are proved on the side of disease, _ 
vate and social immorality, ruined homes, pauperized labor 
lawlessness and crime, and political corruption. The con- 
clusion is that the way to stop the evil is to stop the traffic. 
The author illustrates the license system as folly by the 
shortsightedness of ‘ Bridget,’ who, after having been in- 
structed to scrub the kitchen floor, was found mopping the 
water two or three inches deep: ‘“‘ Why don’t you turn off 
the faucet, Bridget ?”’ ‘Sure, ma’am, its meself that hasn’t 
toime, the water keeps me a mopping so fast.” Theodore 
Cuyler, D. D., of Brooklyn, writes the introduction and pays 
tribute to the merits of these temperance revival discourses, 
which at time of delivery in the author’s spacious church 
edifice were listened to by large assemblages. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare’s King Henry V. With preface, glos- 
sary, etc. By Israel Gollancz. With frontispiece. 
174 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 42 cents; leather, §0 
cents; by mail, 57 cents. 


Shakespeare’s King Richard {fIl. With preface, glos- 
sary, etc. By Israel Gollancz. With frontispiece. 
194 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 41 cents; leather, 
50 cents; by mail, 57 cents. 

Like the other admirable issues in this series, these open 
with an introduction on editions, sources, time, etc., and 
closes with a glossary and condensed notes. Type is excel- 
lent, text well chosen, appearance all that could be asked. 
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